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CHARACTER 


man’s character 

has been defined 

as the sum of all 
his thoughts, and it might 
equally well be said that 
the character of an insti- 
tution is determined by 
the ideals and motives of 
the men who direct its 
affairs, we wt wt 
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Union Meetings Every institution must adjust itself to chang- 
and Meeting ing customs. Some of the practices of our 
Places labor movement have not changed with the 

times or the increasing importance of our 
movement itself. Among some of these practices that are harmful is 
that of holding labor meetings in unattractive rooms and locations. 
With advances in standards of wages and living and work conditions, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to get men to go to union meetings in 
unsightly, unclean surroundings. Often by judicious planning, attrac- 
tive offices and meeting places can be secured without increasing finan- 
cial expenditure. If better quarters can not be secured, at least cleanli- 
ness and orderliness can be enforced and some element of beauty intro- 
duced. This can be done without extravagance and the investment 
will bring substantial returns in union strength. Some public-spirited 
person interested in wider appreciation of the beautiful will no doubt 
be glad to help in such an undertaking. 

In addition to improving physical surroundings, union meetings 
themselves may be something more than routine business concerned 
only with grievances and financial matters. There should always be 
provisions that members may carry away new information and inspira- 
tion. Would it not be well to utilize the methods of other organiza- 
tions and at regular intervals bring a social element into the meeting 
by arranging a dinner meeting to which members are privileged to 
bring guests. The dinner itself can be modest and the price moderate, 
so that husband, wife and other members of the family may share the 
event. It would help to bring the family group closer to the union. 

These suggestions are all based upon the idea of economies in 
planning so as to get better service for the same or even less outlay. 
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Extravagant expenditure is neifher wise nor profitable. Information 
and discrimination are necessary to avoid waste. 

The union will unquestionably gain in effectiveness by more and 
stronger ties to bind the membership. 


Union Labor In commenting on the address the President 
and Crafts- of the American Federation of Labor made 
manship at Princeton University, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal agrees with the high wage principle, but 
declares “in practice Mr. Green wants high wages for poor work.” 
Such a statement is unworthy of the standards which that paper 
applies to its information columns. It has no basis in fact in either 
official or personal statements. The President of the A. F. of L. has 
repeatedly declared that union membership ought to be synonymous 
with highest quality of workmanship. To this end major emphasis 
has been laid developing the educational work of trade unions. 
Through the A. F. of L. Committee on Education labor is urged to 
organize locally in support of better educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities and information bearing on this work is furnished them. 

The Federation holds that our education parallels life experience 
and accordingly is organizing agencies for adult education and is bring- 
ing to its problems educational methods that make for understanding 
and constructive solutions. 

The Federation has long been interested in vocational education 
and had a leading part in securing legislation under which the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is organized. Local labcr unions with 
employers are cooperating with school authorities to make vocational 
education courses successful. Much excellent work is being done in 
training apprentices in the building trades. It happens that the New 
York Building Congress has an excellent plan,* which makes it easy 
for the editor of the Wall Street Journal to inform himself of a typical 
development. In addition, it is significant that trade agreements stipu- 
lating the number of apprentices to be employed in proportion to jour- 
neymen workmen is greater than the number actually employed even 
though apprentices are available. 

The New York Building Congress has a plan for encouraging 
craftsmanship which is worthy of wide consideration. Superior crafts- 
manship is recognized by suitable ceremony and certificate given to 
an artisan from each of the major crafts on any building operation. 
Reward procedure is as follows: The architect or builders get the 


*See page 431. 
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owner of the building to agree to the plan of award for his building. 
A committee of award is formed consisting of the owner or his repre- 
sentative, the architect, one representative each for labor, the general 
and sub-contractors, and the New York Building Congress. This 
committee selects the outstanding craftsman in each trade and in suit- 
able public ceremony presents craftsmanship certificates. The Build- 
ing Congress urges the erection of tablets on which the names of those 
awarded certificates are inscribed. Such tablets have added value to 
their buildings as they represent superior construction. So much for 
trade union apprenticeship policies. 

As to the immigration restriction law which the Wall Street Jour- 
nal assigns as another method to get high wages for poor work, it must 
be remembered that the wage earner is also a factor in national life 
and a potential citizen. Industrial considerations are not the only 
basis for determination of immigration policies. In addition the great 
mass, of immigrants that have been coming through our gates are with- 
out industrial experience or trade training. 

The American labor movement stands ready to be judged on its 
record but it insists upon a square deal. 


Unsafe Uses The committee appointed by the Public 
of Ethyl Health Service to inquire into the health haz- 
Gasoline ards of ethyl gasoline did not find sufficient 

grounds to justify a report barring commer- 
cial handling of the commodity as a health hazard. The committee’s 
report recommended continued investigation, for the committee felt 
that the tests ought to consider longer periods of exposure. However, 
it is important that all who make use of gasoline know these two de- 
velopments that came out of this inquiry: ethyl gasoline should be 
used only in an automobile and should never be used in cleaning, cook- 
ing, in torches, etc., and the warning against the danger through vapor- 
ization of gasoline. 

The committee drew up regulations for the protection of em- 
ployees and others about garages. These regulations, which practically 
constitute a sanitary code for garages, were incorporated in the report 
of Labor’s representative to the conference on tetra-ethyl called by 
the Public Health Service which was published in the March FEDERA- 
TIONIST, reprints of which are available to all. 

The warning against use of ethyl gasoline except in automobiles 
should be carried into every home. 
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Compulsory During the past month the administrative of- 
School Attendance ficers of our public school systems met in 
Law Washington to consider the problems of edu- 
cation. A departmental conference on adult 
education considered a significant national problem—illiteracy. 

The U. S. Census for 1920 gives the total number of illiterates 
in the United States as 4,931,905, or 6.0 per cent. Of these 1,242,- 
572 are native-born whites; 1,842,161 native-born negroes; 1,763,740 
foreign born. The Census, however, defines illiteracy as inability to 
read and write. Tests used in the first army draft revealed a practical 
illiteracy of 24.9 per cent. Out of 1,552,256 between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-one, 24.9 per cent could not read ordinary Eng- 
lish or write a letter home. This test seems to indicate one-fourth of 
our population could not pass a real literacy test. 

Obviously we can not find in the census figures cause to ease our 
consciences with the thought that the major fault lies with a foreign 
school system. We need to strengthen our compulsory education laws 
in the various states. There are a number of states in which there are 
no educational requirements necessary for the granting of work permits. 
Minimum attendance requirements range as low as eighty days a year. 
With such legislative standards and with lax enforcement of the law it 
is easy to roll up such totals of illiteracy. 

The United States ranks eleventh in the records of illiteracy in 
all countries. We need to increase appropriations for education and 
to level up our compulsory education standards. 


Stockholders’ Rights Although the administration is committed to 
in Railroad regional consolidation of railroads, the Inter- 
Consolidation state Commerce Commission denied the ap- 
plication for a merger of five railroads not 

because the proposal would not serve public interest from a transporta- 
tion viewpoint, but because the merger would give a few persons ‘“‘con- 
trol of a large transportation system without the necessity of owning 
an actual majority of even the voting stock, much less of all the stock.” 
“Such an arrangement is not in accord with sound railroad practice.” 
The report of the I. C. C. states that the Nickel Plate is the only 
railroad of importance in which preferred stock does not carry voting 
rights and the merger proposed to issue non-voting stock to over 
$155,000,000 in value. On the principle of non-voting stock the 


I. C. C. held: 


“We believe it to be self-evident that the public interest requires 
that the entire body of stockholders of a railroad which is bonded in 
excess of one-half of its investment, and not a powerful few, shall be 
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responsible for its management. This can be done only by giving them 
the power to control the management. 

“The lethargy of ordinary stockholders in exercising their power 
to control the management of these large corporations has often been 
commented on, but nevertheless, the power should be in their hands 
to use as they see fit. It is inimical to the public interest to strip stock- 
holders of their voting power, thus rendering it so much easier to 
control a great transportation system by a comparatively limited 
amount of investment.” 


The principle of responsible ownership goes very deep in any 
joint undertaking. Responsibility is inseparable from ideals of free 
institutions. 

The position of the I. C. C. upon non-voting stocks increases its 
prestige and its value as an effective governmental agency. 


Invisible Governmental authorities have found that a 
Benefits of correct picture of international financial trans- 
Unionism actions is not given by reporting merely on 

exports and imports, but that report on the 
invisible exports and imports is necessary to complete the picture. The 
Department of Commerce now includes in its balance of international 


payments items of invisible exports or credits and invisible imports or 
debits divided into two classes, current and capital in nature. Capital 
items represent investments, current items, interest payments and serv- 
ice expenditures abroad. This principle which applies to an audit of 
national resources is equally applicable in an audit of the work of a 
trade union. 

In such an audit one expects to find a statement of increases in 
wages, changes in hours and working conditions, benefits paid by the 
union and adjustments of grievances and problems of industrial rela- 
tions. In addition, these tangible and more easily measurable activities 
are essential functions performed by unions from which come an in- 
visible service manifest in the constructive influence the union had in 
the determination of management policies. Among these services are 
dependability of employment; that atmosphere in the workshop that 
assures the opportunity to the workers to make real decisions in their 
work; a dynamic influence in the industry so that necessary considera- 
tion shall be given the human factor in production to keep progress 
upon a sound basis. The union helps to prevent unwise policies. The 
union is the only standard-making agency of the workers, for it alone 
has the necessary authority and virility. Union standards have a lift- 
ing force not only for the union group but for the non-union workers 
also. As working conditions and standards rise, living conditions and 
social welfare rise proportionately. A definite degree of economic 
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stability and welfare is necessary for participation in social and civic 
activities and development. The keystone to all this overarching 
broader life is the trade union. The intangible, invisible functions it 
serves come through transforming material things into symbols of life 
latent with energy, beauty and purpose. 

That side of the union audit ledger which records its invisible as- 
sets deals with those things which measure the achievements of perma- 
nent value and creative significance. The material side of the ledger 
is concerned with things of the day: “invisible” assets reflect those 
forces that are spiritual and eternal. 


Industrial An arresting article in the ‘Commerce 
Art Monthly” asserts that the time is ripe for an 

artistic age in American manufacturing. Ma- 
chine production has been regarded as inherently less artistic than hand 
production and there have been a number of movements to recapture 
beauty by a return to hand tools. But now that we have become ac- 
customed to quantity output and power machines, it is evident that this 
conclusion came from failure to understand that ‘“‘a machine under- 
stood is simply the most perfectly adjusted tool the world has ever 
known.” 

What we need to do is to enable the human hand to use this new 
tool with creative genius, mastery of design and appreciation of color 
and texture. If the factory worker is to be an industrial artist he 
must have a trade training which includes industrial art and he must 
have opportunity to function as a creative individual. A resourceful 
creative worker is not one working by suffrance, but a self-directing 
factor. 

If beauty is to be the common heritage of Americans, it must 
evolve out of our industrial life. Art is not confined to paintings and 
statues but may and should be in every article that serves man’s needs. 
If good design, color and harmony are made essential elements in pro- 
duction planning, machine tools can produce artistic products and cheap 
enough so that those with moderate incomes may also enter the king- 
dom of beauty. 

Wage earners do not voluntarily choose ugliness and darkness for 
living and working surroundings nor do they prefer to spend their 
work-days in creating unattractive objects. 

To hasten “the artistic age in American manufacturing” we need 
the cooperation of educators, the world of art and those directing 
industries. 
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Civic Ideals In his annual report the President of Yale 
of Education University declares that “the undergraduate 

is ill-informed about political affairs both at 
home and abroad and notably indifferent to them except in the presence 
of an election.” Unfortunately what President Angell says of the 
undergraduate is true of many upon whom fall the duties of citizen- 
ship. We have developed no higher or more comprehensive ideal 
than that of citizenship under democratic institutions. Too many are 
accustomed to think of political affairs as something that does not 
concern them personally. They forget that government is the method 
by which they have determined to take care of certain collective needs 
and that they have a personal responsibility in the efficiency of such 
administration. 

Education should contribute to development of capacity to render 
civic service or it falls short of performance of duty. 

What is true of university education is equally true of education 
outside university walls. The free citizen is a self-governing person 
who carries the methods and spirit of freedom into every relationship 
of life. As information and understanding are necessary for perform- 
ance of the citizen’s political duty they are equally necessary for per- 
formance of duty as a worker in industry and as a neighbor in a com- 
munity. This is one of the reasons why the labor movement has under- 
taken to organize workers’ education agencies and opportunities to 
help wage earners equip themselves to be able to meet responsibilities 
of citizens both industrial and political. 
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GertTrup HANNA 


Official Staff, Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund 


HE methods for attracting the 

female labor force into trade 

organization do not as a rule 
differ from those applied to male 
workers. In their proclamations, pam- 
phlets and meetings the trade unions 
address in general both men and wo- 
men in the factories and different 
trades. 

The raising of funds is exclusively 
the task of the union members; spe- 
cial account, however, is taken in the 
case of women because of their lower 
wages. As a rule the weekly con- 
tribution amounts to an hour’s wage. 
For younger members a special rate 
is fixed, mostly in order to facilitate 
the entrance into unions of young 
workers and apprentices. 

At the early stages of the trade- 
union movement the contributions lev- 
ied were mostly very low. How- 
ever, it became more evident that 
unions can not hold their members if 
they have no means with which to 
offer permanent advantages to those 
members. True, men and women 
did form trade associations in order 
to demand different wages (at first 
the number of women was, of course, 
very low). But when the movement 
for wage changes was past, most 
members troubled no more about the 
organization. Such action led to the 
loss of most of the victories. These 
experiences soon brought the workers 
to the recognition that means must 
be procured in order to maintain the 
unions as permanent organizations and 
in order to enable them to increase 
their membership continually among 
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the indifferent male and female work. 
ers and among those who doubted the 
benefits arising from labor combina- 
tions. 

Naturally enough it was not easy 
to convince a large enough number of 
workers of the fact that their advan- 
tage lies in making a permanent per- 
sonal sacrifice. Even today numer- 
ous workers declare that they would 
gain more if they saved the sums 
which they pay in union dues. These 
workers overlook the fact that at best 
they would have a small sum in hand, 
with which practically nothing can be 
done, while they lose their privilege 
as union members to appeal for help 
to their unions whenever such help is 
needed. The most important and 
most regrettable thing is, however, 
that they undermine the power of the 
union through such action. Each con- 
tribution does not only represent a 
financial strengthening of the union; 
it means members and therefore it 
means more power and greater influ- 
ence of the union in trying to bring 
about better living and working con- 
ditions for all workers, above all, of 
course, for the organized workers. 
The number of successful wage agree- 
ments arrived at by means of coilec- 
tive bargaining and without cessation 
of work has increased with the firm 
establishment of the unions and with 
the growth of union members—a 
fact which goes to show the signif- 
cance of the union to the working- 
man. At an earlier date each success 
had to be won by a strike. For a 
number of years preceding the war 
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two-thirds of all demands for in- 
creased wages were settled success- 
fully without interruption of the 
work. Unfortunately the property of 
the unions, totaling eighty-eight mil- 
lion in 1913, fell a prey to inflation. 
Consequently the unions had to stop, 
though only temporarily, not only 
their benefits, but they were also 
obliged to restrict or even to abandon 
their facilities for recruiting mem- 
bers, for information services and for 
training both members and officials. 
This was an important factor in the 
decrease of membership already re- 
ported and in the loss of victories con- 
cerning working hours, wages, etc., 
won by the organization at an earlier 
date. 

The relief funds are a means by 
which membership in the organiza- 
tions can be maintained permanently. 
The members acquire the right to re- 
lief in case of strikes, lockouts and 
disciplinary measures as well as in 
case of sickness, death and special 
needs. Women members in unions 
accepting female members receive 
help at the moment of confinement 
and in some unions financial assistance 
for the buying of a trousseau at the 
time of marriage. Several unions 
paid benefits to their disabled mem- 
bers and granted help in case of 
change of domicile when the mem- 
bers in question had been fined because 
of their joining a union or were 
obliged to leave the locality. 

The right to relief is conditioned 
by a period of active membership of 
varying length (twenty-six weeks to 
one year). The amount of relief in- 
creases with the duration of member- 
ship. This is not only designed to 
cause men and women who joined the 
union for purely selfish reasons to re- 
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main in it, but it is also intended to en- 
able the union to offer them real help 
in all kinds of accidents. Such help, 
however, can only be given if all 
members pay contributions while 
only a part of them receive benefits. 
Since needs arising out of sickness, 
unemployment, etc., can not be fore- 
seen, the trade union members ac- 
quire through their membership a se- 
curity which increases considerably 
their joy of life and their capacity 
for work. 

The German trade unions have, 
however, never left room for doubt 
that benefits are merely means to that 
end for which the unions were created 
—namely, the amelioration of work- 
ing and living conditions. In sections 


and trades in which the majority of 
workers must first be won over to 
the union and its aims, the visible ma- 
terial advantages which the associa- 


tion offers must of course be empha- 
sized during the period of unioniza- 
tion. But when the men and women 
are won, then the ideal aspects of the 
movement may come more to the 
front, the central idea of the soli- 
darity of the one with many and of 
the many with one. For it is that 
idea which transforms the individual 
man entirely dependent upon his la- 
bor only into an independent individ- 
ual who has no need of acting con- 
trary to his convictions. 

Experience has shown that the ma- 
terial advantages which come with 
trade-union membership play a 
greater réle with women than with 
men. This is natural, since in the 
ranks of men the thought of soli- 
darity has been more developed both 
by tradition and training. 

The trade unions make from time 
to time special arrangements for wo- 
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men to try to awaken an interest in 
trade associations through social 
gatherings planned for female work- 
ers. Such efforts are made because 
of the fact that German women still 
suffer from the consequences of their 
training for the home and the limited 
family life exclusively and, moreover, 
because they have been extra-domes- 
tic wage earners for a much shorter 
time than men. 

Several have for the same reasons 
reserved a special column for ques- 
tions concerning women in their 
weekly publications. The central or- 
ganization of the “free unions,” the 
General German Trade Union Fed- 
eration (Allgemeiner Deutscher Ge- 
werkschaftsbund), has founded the 
Woman Unionist (Gewerkschaftliche 
Frauenzeitung), because of the spe- 
cial needs of women workers. Since 
women have not been wage earners 
as long as men and because of other 
reasons mentioned above, women are 
not as well informed as men about 
the causes and effects of economic 
conditions and about the nature and 
work of the trade-union movement. 
The Woman Unionist exists only since 
1916. In October, 1923, its publica- 
tion was suspended and was again 
taken up in 1925. It appears each 
month as an eight-sheet paper and at 
present in an edition of 76,000 copies. 
Before its suspension it was printed 
and sold at the rate of 470,000 
copies. They are taken by a number 
of unions containing many female 
members; these unions distribute the 
journal among all their female mem- 
bers, among part of them or only 
among their female officials. 

However we may repeat: common 
organizations for men and women are 
the rule in the German trade unions. 
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The same is true of recruiting and re- 
form activities; they are addressed 
almost simultaneously and in almost 
identical manner to all workers and 
to all union members. 

It would not be an advantage for 
women if recruiting and reform ac- 
tivities concerning women were es- 
sentially separate from those concern- 
ing men. The male workers do not 
yet recognize women workers as their 
equals; they see in them mere com- 
petitors whose real work field is the 
home (on the other hand, many wo- 
men see in the men not coworkers but 
adversaries). Such an attitude stands 
in the way of mutual understanding 
and prevents the recognition of the 
necessity of common action against 
the common enemy—the organized 
employers who derive an advantage 
from any lack of harmony in labor 
ranks. The trade-union officials take 
pains to consider also the special in- 
terests of women workers and bring 
about better wages and better living 
conditions for them also. As a mat- 
ter of fact, victories for women work- 
ers have mostly been won through the 
intervention of the organized male 
workers. This was not always done 
for the sake of the women; often it 
was even due to selfishness or to an 
effort to maintain intact the labor 
conditions of the male workers them- 
selves. With the growth of unionism 
and the increase of professional edu- 
cation the recognition grew that wo- 
men, too, are entitled to work and to 
favorable living conditions; more- 
over, that it is the moral duty of the 
other organized workers to defend 
their interests. 

This recognition will grow as men 
will learn to appreciate the needs and 
rightful demands of women and as 
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women will learn to understand the 
aims and assumptions of trade-union 
influence and of union power. The 
special arrangements for women are 
designed to pave the way to such un- 
derstanding. They exist merely in 
order to bring about cooperation of 
men and women workers in the at- 
tempt to achieve victories for all peo- 
ple dependent upon gainful employ- 
ment. 

The execution of the work in- 
volved and the unionization of work- 
ers is the job of individual unions. 
During the early years of the labor 
movement unionization was from 
time to time directed from the cen- 
tral office of the unions. But since the 
unions have gained a foothold in all 
towns of significance, and even in the 
country districts, the agitation work 
on the part of the central has been 
stopped. Today it is confined to an 
occasional reference of a local or of 
a regional federation to the central. 
These local and regional federations 
have been formed by the administra- 
tion of different national or regional 
unions in order to execute different 
plans decided upon by the central. 
Wage movements, however, may not 
be instigated by these bodies or may 
they be carried on by them. That is, 
in Germany, a right reserved to the 
centrals of the individual unions. 

When a special occasion offers it- 
self, “unionization days” for the re- 
cruiting of members are organized 
locally, for a district or for a trade. 
It is our observation that such events 
receive proper attention in Germany 
only when there is special reason for 
them and when they remain a rarity. 
Otherwise they lose all their value. 
They have been organized for the 
sake of gaining both male and female 
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members, for women alone and for 
propaganda among young people. 
The extent to which individual unions 
use this method depends upon the 
funds available, upon the strength of 
the union and the relation of the un- 
organized workers to the organized 
ones, and, finally, upon the suitable 
occasion for such procedure. The 
economic state of the whole body of 
workers and of the individual trades 
plays its decisive part. A definite 
scheme for that type of agitation, as 
well as for agitation in general, can 
therefore not be drawn up. 

The success of unionization work 
among women depends, as success 
generally also does, upon the whole 
economic situation. The greater the 
amount of unemployment the more 
difficult it becomes for the unions to 
struggle against those who doubt the 
possibility of successful strife against 
existing conditions through union 
action. The number of such doubters 
is, naturally enough, relatively greater 
in the ranks of women workers. How- 
ever, the number of women trade 
unionists who have kept their faith to 
the unions in times of unequaled mis- 
ery shows that already a considerable 
portion of women dependent upon 
gainful employment are convinced 
trade unionists, willing and able to de- 
fend the union ideas. And these num- 
bers existed in spite of the fact that 
during that period of suffering the 
union could do nothing but demand 
sacrifices from the workers without 
being able to offer to its members the 
customary material advantages given 
by organizations. These experiences 
entitle us indeed to the best hopes 
for the future. 











ANTHRACITE CERTIFICATE LAW 


Tuomas KENNEDY 


Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of America 


N 1889 the General Assembly of 

the State of Pennsylvania passed 

a bill which was the first Miners’ 
Certificate Law enacted in this com- 
monwealth. The certificate law ap- 
plied only to the anthracite industry. 
The bill was supported by a number 
of operators and by the miners and 
their representatives in the Senate and 
House of that year. The bill was 
enacted for the reason that a condi- 
tion had arisen requiring greater 
safety and protection for the miners 
employed in the anthracite industry. 

The law of 1889 was defective in 
that it permitted men to engage in 
work in the anthracite mines if they 
had experience in other mines in this 
commonwealth or other common- 
wealths. After operating under this 
law from 1889 to 1897, it was found 
that the act fell short of its purpose. 
Therefore, in 1897, the present law 
under which we are now operating 
was passed. 

It might be well to point out here, 
in view of the charges being made by 
the enemies of organized labor “that 
it was the United Mine Workers of 
America who had this law passed in 
order to create a monopoly upon the 
part of labor in the anthracite indus- 
try,” that the first certificate law was 
enacted in 1889, which was shortly 
after the disastrous strike of the 
Knights of Labor in the anthracite re- 
gion in 1887: The present certificate 
law was enacted in 1897. The 
United Mine Workers of America 
had very little organization in the an- 
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thracite region until 1900. In fact, 
during the 1900 strike only part of 
the region was idle. In 1902 the 
United Mine Workers were organ- 
ized sufficiently to close down the en- 
tire region in the strike of that year. 
This statement of facts proves con- 
clusively that the certificate law was 
enacted some time before the United 
Mine Workers had gained any foot- 
hold in the anthracite region. 
Following the 1902 strike the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Coal Company im- 
ported from the State of Illinois a 
miner by the name of Shaleen. Em- 
ployment was found for him as a 
miner in one of their collieries and 
the coal company then caused his ar- 
rest for violation of the certificate law. 
At that time the constitutionality of 
the act was investigated thoroughly 
by legal procedure; the employers 
contended that the act was unconsti- 
tutional. Judge Kelley, of the Lacka- 
wanna County Court, in a decision 
declared the act constitutional and 
also held that the two years’ experi- 
ence required by the act had to be in 
an anthracite coal mine, since the title 
of the act applied to such mines. The 
operators appealed to the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania, which court 
decided the act unconstitutional, hold- 
ing that “it deprived citizens of other 
states the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several states and 
equal protection of the law.” The 
miners appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. The 
Supreme Court overruled the decision 
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of the Superior Court and reinstated 
Judge Kelley’s original decision up- 
holding the law. In upholding the 
constitutionality of the act the Su- 
preme Court decided that it applied 
to anthracite mines and was proper 
legislation; it also held that the an- 
thracite mines were different from 
other mines and that the act was in 
the interest of safety and should be 
upheld. The operators then peti- 
tioned the United States Supreme 
Court to have the act reviewed by 
that tribunal, and after due hearings 
the petition was denied by the United 
States Supreme Court. The act, 
therefore, has stood the test of all the 
courts of the land. 

The miners’ certificate law of the 
anthracite region contains eleven sec- 
tions, most of which deal with the de- 
tails of the administration of the act. 
I shall quote herein only the basic pro- 
visions. 

The title of the act, which in- 
volved lengthy legal argument before 
the courts, reads as follows: 

“An act to protect the lives and 
limbs of miners from the dangers re- 
sulting from incompetent miners 
working in the anthracite coal mines 
of this commonwealth, and to provide 
for the examination of persons seek- 
ing employment as miners in the an- 
thracite region, and to prevent the 
employment of incompetent persons 
as miners in anthracite coal mines, and 
providing penalties for a violation of 
the same.” 

Section one (1) of the act reads as 
follows: “Be it enacted, etc., that 
hereafter no person whosoever shall 
be employed or engaged in the an- 
thracite coal region of this common- 
wealth, as a miner in any anthracite 
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coal mine, without having obtained a 
certificate of competency and qualifi- 
cation so to do from the ‘Miners’ Ex- 
amining Board’ of the proper district, 
and having been duly registered as 
herein provided.” 

Part of section five (5) reads: “All 
persons applying for a certificate of 
competency, or to entitle them to be 
employed as miners, must produce 
satisfactory evidence of having had 
not less than two years’ practical ex- 
perience as a miner, or as a mine la- 
borer in the mines of this common- 
wealth, and in no case shall an appli- 
cant be deemed competent unless he 
appear in person before the said 
board and answer intelligently and 
correctly at least twelve questions in 
the English language pertaining to 
the requirements of a practical miner, 
and be properly identified, under oath, 
as a mine laborer by at least one prac- 
tical miner holding a miner’s certifi- 
cate.” 

Part of section six (6) reads: 
“That no person shall hereafter en- 
gage as a miner in any anthracite coal 
mine without having obtained such 
certificate as aforesaid. And no per- 
son shall employ any person as a 
miner who does not hold such certifi- 
cate, and no mine foreman or super- 
intendent shall permit or suffer any 
person to be employed under him, or 
in the mines under his charge and su- 
pervision as a miner, who does not 
hold such certificate.” 

The Miners’ Examining Board is 
composed of nine miners; boards are 
appointed in each of the eight inspec- 
tion districts, the courts of the anthra- 
cite counties making the appoint- 
ments. Penalties are likewise pro- 
vided for in the act for failure to ob- 
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serve its provisions. The foregoing 
is the substance and meat of the cer- 
tificate law. 

During the strike of 1922 unthink- 
ing people in many states, including 
such public officials as the Governor 
of New Jersey and public officials in 
New England, were demanding that 
the certificate law be repealed. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, together with Chief 
Walsh of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines, took the position that 
the certificate law was a safety meas- 
ure and was necessary for the protec- 
tion of life, limb and property in the 
anthracite industry. In 1925 busi- 
ness men and other professional men 
meeting in their closed-shop organiza- 
tions in Philadelphia and elsewhere 
again demanded that this law be re- 
pealed. The Governor and the Sec- 
retary of Mines again reiterated 
their objection to the repeal of this 
law. 

During the month of January, 
1926, Governor Pinchot convened a 
special session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature for the purpose of giving 
consideration to the anthracite coal 
situation and to the election and bank- 
ing laws of the commonwealth. Sen- 
ator Woodward of Philadelphia, a 
doctor, introduced amendments to the 
certificate law, which, if adopted, 
would kill the very purpose of the act. 
The Committee on Mines and Mining 
in the Senate and House held a joint 
hearing on the amendments, at which 
both sides were heard. Senator 
Woodward spoke for his amendments 
and the operators were represented at 
the hearing by Walter Gordon Mer- 
rit, their chief counsel. Mr. Roger 


Dever, chief counsel of the United 
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Mine Workers, of the anthracite dis. 
tricts, and the writer appeared upon 
behalf of the mine workers. 

In order to set forth the reasons 
for the enactment of such legislation 
as the Miners’ Certificate Law, and 
the necessity of safeguarding and 
strengthening such safety measures the 
writer deems it sufficient to but refer 
to the shorthand reports of the joint 
hearing of the Senate and House com- 
mittee, and quote part of the ad- 
dresses delivered by Attorney Dever 
and myself. This will bring out the 
facts from the miners’ standpoint, and 
will save valuable time in the prepara- 
tion of this article. 


Mr. Dever said, in part: 


“. . . In order to understand 
this matter we must keep in mind 
that we are dealing with a subject 
which has to do with that class of em- 
ployees known as miners, as the act 
we are now considering deals with 
them alone, and that we might un- 
derstand how sacred a duty we owe 
those who work in an anthracite coal 
mine, and also their wives and fam- 
ilies, we should understand at least 
some of the dangers incident to min- 
ing in our anthracite industry. The 
anthracite mines of this common- 
wealth are different from any other 
mines in the world, in that the seams 
are decidedly irregular, both in thick- 
ness and location, and the skill re- 
quired to avoid danger is greater in 
our mines than any other known coun- 
try, and as proof of that let me ad- 
vise you that there are given in the an- 
thracite mines of Pennsylvania twen- 
ty-six hundred tons of methane gas 
daily (which becomes explosive when 
mixed with air) ; this amount of gas 
is sufficient to produce twenty-six 
thousand (26,000) tons of fire-damp, 
which equals 832,000,000 cubic feet, 

















this will be capable of producing 
8,320,000,000 cubic feet of flame if 
exploded. This amount of flame 
would cover three counties the size of 
Philadelphia county, and I wish to 
impress upon you an explosion of this 
magnitude could take place in every 
twenty-four hours if all the methane 
gas given off was converted into fire 
damp and ignited. 

“Considering the miners alone, the 
coal produced per fatality among the 
class of employees during the twenty 
years prior to the passage of the 
Miners’ Certificate Law amounted to 
271,215 net tons. The amount pro- 
duced per fatality since the passage 
of the act has been 319,561 net tons, 
indicating a reduction in fatalities 
among the miners of 17.8 per cent. 

“With regard to operating fatali- 
ties from explosions of gas, it is found 
that during the twenty years prior to 
the passage of the certificate law, a 
fatality occurred from this cause for 
every 1,324,038 net tons of coal pro- 
duced; while during the period from 
1898 to the present time 2,069,629 
net tons were produced per fatal ac- 
cident, representing an improvement 
of 58 per cent since the passage of 
the certificate law. 

“With a condition existing as I 
have just described, those interested 
in the passage of this law would open 
the doors to have the multitude em- 
ployed in the anthracite coal mines, 
qualifying them to guard against the 
dangers of their own lives and the 
lives of others by a mine owner or su- 
perintendent and a mine inspector. 
As you understand by the terms of 
this bill, two of the three appointed 
as the examining board can do the 
qualifying without leaving a record of 
any kind by which their conduct could 
be judged. The present law requires 
our court to appoint from among the 
most skilled miners, having not less 
than five years’ experience, members 
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of this board, and under the present 
act it takes three members to qualify 
applicants. Our present law requires 
that a man must be identified under 
oath as being a person who has had 
at least two years practical experience 
as a mine laborer before he can take 
the examination, and the questions 
asked by the board, together with 
their record, is open for inspection by 
the various courts responsible for the 
appointment of the boards and also 
by the Department of Mines. Where 
may I ask in this act is there such a 
requirement? In truth there is no 
such requirement in the bill. If this 
measure became a law, you could 
swarm employees in droves before a 
mine owner and a mine inspector, who 
could if they saw fit qualify them at 
will. 

“T would never raise my voice in 
this Senate or elsewhere against an 
Act of Assembly that would be for 
safety; but I shall with all the energy 
within me try to crush this effort and 
bring to light what they are trying 
to do at this time. Why not remove 
your mask, Mr. Merritt, and play in 
the open. Tell the truth. Make 
known your desires and then let the 
members of this committee act upon 
the whole matter, if honestly present- 
ed to them. If you were to speak 
the truth on this occasion, you would 
tell the members of this committee 
that your purpose here is to employ 
men in the anthracite coal mines to 
further your personal ends, and the 
safety of men, mine employees and 
their families, is the least of your 
thoughts. 

” Members of _ this 
committee, as I have previously 
stated, there are no mines in the 
world to compare with the mines in 
the anthracite. No amount of experi- 
ence obtained in a bituminous mine 
could in any way qualify you for 
anthracite mining. About forty-eight 
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per cent of the fatalities in the anthra- 
cite mine take place by falls of ma- 
terial, and who can teach man how to 
protect himself from such falls better 
than an anthracite miner can. How 
is this knowledge obtained? Danger- 
ous or treacherous roof is detected by 
a skill in mining known as tapping, 
that is by taking a steel bar or drill 
and by the touch and sound of bump- 
ing that instrument against the roof, 
experience will teach you that it is 
either treacherous or otherwise and 
this knowledge you can not acquire by 
reading books—it must be done b 
actual contact. You can not, deceah 
a problem in algebra, in which you 
figure so many units of strength, use 
a wooden or steel bar and by sound- 
ing your roof have knowledge of its 
true condition. The only way you 
can determine that and become a 
student in that line is by learning 
from the man whose life was saved by 
detecting bad roof on former oc- 
casions and having him teach you how 
to protect yourself and others. 

““My friend, Mr. Kennedy, will go 
into detail on other parts of the min- 
ing problem and I will retire in his 
favor by simply saying: This bill 
known as the ‘Woodward Bill’ is not 
for safety, as I have heard Senator 
Woodward remark in his opening ad- 
dress, “The present Secretary of 
Mines has seen some virtue in the 
change of the boards.’ Well, if he 
did, he was short-sighted and made a 
hasty remark, as it is very evident no 
one can truthfully say that changing 
a board composed of three competent 
miners, who must keep a record of 
the work they do, which can be in- 
spected by the Department of 
Mines, by the courts and by the em- 
ployers, if you please, at all times, to 
a board appointed by a governor, 
where a mine owner and a mine in- 
spector is given power to qualify, 
even though the owner may never 
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have entered an anthracite coal mine, 
but simply has been a child of fortune, 
with sufficient wealth to purchase the 
desired property. 

“We have in Pennsylvania an 
automobile law requiring all persons 
who operate automobiles to take an 
examination. I wonder how many 
men on this committee would allow 
me to drive a machine for them and 
their family, if they knew I answered 
the questions one hundred per cent 
correct, but never had any experience 
in running a car. If I should come 
to your door with perfect marks in 
my written examinaton and I should 
tell you, although I had passed this 
examination I had never driven a ma- 
chine, would you permit men without 
experience to qualify miners for this 
very hazardous employment, and I 
am satisfied, knowing you as I do, 
that the effort to deceive put forth by 
those in favor of the passage of this 
law will meet with very speedy action 
on your part by an adverse report 
from the hands of your committee, in 
order that this bill may die a perma- 
nent death. 

“May I advise such employers of 
this state who are interested in the 
passage of this bill, that more credit 
would be given them if they appeared 
before this committee in a frank and 
open-minded manner. If they were 
to tell the truth as it really exists, that 
their desires are to open the anthra- 
cite coal mines to any and all who ap- 
ply without regard to their ability 
and skill to protect human life, and I 
openly charge that any man or men 
who desire to change the present 
Miners’ Certificate Law from what it 
is to what this bill intends it shall be, 
have no regard for human life, and 
their purpose is plain on its face— 
that is, to open the doors, let down 
the bars, maim and cripple, produce 
widows and orphans in numbers that 
would be appalling, to gratify their 
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sole ambition—a few more dollars a 
year on the coal produced. 

“The safety measures found in the 
present Miners’ Certificate Law will 
never be changed by the lawmakers 
in Pennsylvania without the miners 
and the miners’ organization register- 
ing their protest against such conduct, 
and unless you of the committee have 
changed in manhood and principle 
from the men we knew you to be on 
former occasions, the appeal of the 
employers in this case will go un- 
heard and the present law will re- 
main unchanged.” 


Mr. Thomas Kennedy said in part: 


“Mr. Chairman, the question has 
been asked as to the purpose back of 
these so-called amendments. The 
answer can be found by referring to 
some of the Philadelphia newspapers 
before this session of the legislature 
convened, when a number of business 
men, meeting in their closed-shop 
organization, together with some 
doctors and lawyers, who also be- 
longed to closed-shop organizations, 
decided that the Miners’ Certificate 
Law should be cast aside for the pur- 
pose of flooding the anthracite region 
with strike-breakers. That, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, is the purpose back of these 
amendments. Senator Woodward, 
when the sessions convened, very gen- 
erously followed out the purpose of 
these Philadelphia interests and intro- 
duced these amendments. 

“Senator Woodward, in his argu- 
ment before this Senate committee 
this evening, stated that it might have 
a tendency to reduce the price of 
coal—which is further evidence that 
safety is not the consideration back 
of these amendments. I submit that 
if the people who own coal lands in 
the anthracite region, many of whom 
come from Philadelphia, lowered 
their royalties by fifty per cent, coal 
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could be sold very much cheaper to 
the ultimate consumer, and _ the 
answer to cheaper coal lies along that 
direction, plus a decrease in the 
freight rates which are charged on 
anthracite. 

Senator Woodward refers to Rep- 
resentative Stavitski, and states in 
substance that Stavitski favors part of 
the Woodward amendments because 
he introduced in the House a partly 
similar bill changing the examining 
board from nine miners to an oper- 
ator and a mine inspector and one 
miner. And the senator reminds us 
that Stavitski is a member of the 
Miners’ Union. Permit me to reply 
by stating, that I did not drag Sta- 
vitski’s name into this hearing, but 
since it is in I would advise the 
senator that Stavitski withdrew this 
bill after he heard from his people, 
and further Stavitski in our opinion 
has been playing pretty close to the 
operators during this strike up in the 
region. 

“Now, let us get into the prac- 
tical end of this proposition. I notice 
that neither one of the other speakers 
has had any experience in the anthra- 
cite region and I doubt if any one of 
them was ever down an anthracite 
mine. One gentleman comes from 
New York, comes from another state 
before the citizenship of Pennsyl- 
vania pleading for people over in 
Europe. I want to say, in regard to 
that matter, that we have a number 
of Scotch and Welsh miners up in the 
anthracite region right now—dquite a 
number of Scotch miners especially— 
and they are willing to go in there and 
serve their two years in the anthra- 
cite mines before they take the exami- 
nation. They are willing to do that; 
they know the danger. They recog- 
nize and sense fully the situation with 
respect to conditions in the anthra- 
cite mines. 
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“T worked in the anthracite mines. 
I went in when I was about sixteen 
years of age. My father and several 
other relatives met death in the 
anthracite mines. If there was need 
for this certificate law in 1897—and 
there was need for it as recognized 
by miners and operators then—there 
is a thousandfold greater need for it 
today. And let me tell you why. 

“For instance, in the Panther 
Creek Valley, where the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company operates, 
when I worked in those mines they 
were not so extensive and a great 
many were drift mines. There was 
very little gas in those mines in those 
days, and in fact if we saw a safety 
lamp it was generally in the hands 
of the fire boss; we used safety lamps 
very seldom at the face. Today, in 
every mine in the Panther Creek Val- 
ley, you can not enter the mine un- 
less you are searched by an attendant 
at the bottom, who takes any matches 


found on your person and you are 


given a locked safety lamp. If that 
safety lamp is extinguished in your 
working place during the day you 
have got to, in some manner, make 
you way back to the bottom—to a 
place of safety—before that lamp can 
again be lighted. That is the dif- 
ference in twenty years, and with your 
electricity, with the modern electrical 
equipment in the anthracite mines, 
you have increased the danger at 
least 25 per cent. And so I say, 
gentlemen, that today there is more 
need for the miners’ certificate law 
than ever in the history of anthracite 
mining. 

“Now, with respect to the person- 
nel of the miners’ examination 
boards—you propose to change that 
—you say ‘we will take away the 
nine practical miners appointed by the 
courts of Schuykill, Lackawanna, 
Luzerne and Northumberland coun- 
ties, and we will have three men ap- 
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pointed by the governor, one to be 
an owner, or operator, another a mine 
inspector, and the third a miner.’ 
Gentlemen, I know some men who 
are owners and some who are oper- 
ators up in that region who have 
never seen gas. I know some mine 
inspectors—but they are fast fading 
away—who have not seen and did 
not see the face of a coal-working 
man for ten years. I know some 
owners of mines and superintendents 
up there who never were down in a 
mine until they happened to inherit 
one or it was bought by them through 
money inherited. I know a mine 
superintendent fresh from college 
who came up to a wreck one day ina 
mine where two locomotives had had 
a head-on collision, and in order to 
demonstrate his practical ability he 
demanded to know which engine hit 
first. I have known other superin- 
tendents to come in there and I have 
known some mine foremen to come in 
there and put gas off because they did 
not know how to handle a safety 
lamp. And that is very easily done. 
You could take a Scranton corre- 
spondence text-book and learn every- 
thing that is to be known about min- 
ing and about gases, but you take that 
man into a mine and, if he takes a 
safety lamp in and observes gas up in 
the roof, if he doesn’t know how to 
handle that lamp, after he detects gas, 
he is liable to blow himself up and 
every man in the mine. A sudden 
lowering of that lamp would explode 
the gas if it pulls the flame through 
the gauze. You can not learn that in 
books. And the same is true with the 
roof. And the same is true with 
black-damp and other gases, and the 
same is true with everything that 
goes to make up the work of the 
miner at the face. And, further- 
more, a miner at the face has certain 
statutory duties imposed upon him 
and he is required to look out for the 
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safety of his laborer, or perhaps two 
laborers, whatever the case might be. 

“You take a man without experience 
and jam him through this proposed 
examination which is to be given him 
by a mine owner, a miner, and a mine 
inspector, appointed by a governor 
who might have the best intentions in 
the world—but get some politicians 
who might be serving in the interest 
of politics more than in the interest 
of safety and you put the anthracite 
miners in that position and instead of 
having four or five hundred widows 
every year, you will have a thousand 
and countless more thousands of 
orphans. 

“Now, my friend Mr. Merritt, 
who is supposed to be learned in the 
law, but who has no practical experi- 
ence in the anthracite region, states 
that he has been told—he has been 
told—that a soft-coal miner can come 
in and mine coal in the anthracite re- 
gion. Why, gentleman, you can take 
soft-coal miners from the flat work- 
ings of the soft-coal mines and take 
them into some of our pitchings sec- 
tions in the anthracite region, where 
the pitch is perpendicular, and they 
could not mine coal. I have seen 
some try to get up in such places. 
They managed to get up, but it re- 
quired assistance to help them get 
down again. However, skill and 
knowledge are required in the soft- 
coal mines, but a different skill and 
knowledge are required in the anthra- 
cite mines. 

“How do they mine soft coal? In 
most of the up-to-date states the coal 
is undercut by machines, the holes are 
drilled by the miners, and the shots 
are fired by hired shot-firers. In most 
all of the bituminous states, the 
miner’s duty consists of loading coal, 
making his place safe, placing tim- 
bers, and the drilling of holes; the 
shot-firers and undercutters do the 
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rest, and at that a certificate law 
should be adopted covering soft-coal 
mining, because of the hazard, dan- 
ger and skill required by a bituminous 
miner. An anthracite miner does not 
understand soft-coal mining nor the 
peculiar problems of the soft-coal 
mines and should likewise gain prac- 
tical experience in a soft-coal mine be- 
fore securing a certificate or working 
at the face. In several soft-coal 
states they are not allowed to ‘shoot 
off the solid.’ However, I presume 
some of the advocates of these 
amendments do not know what that 
is, so I will tell them. ‘“To shoot off 
the solid’ means shooting off the solid 
face without undercutting or advance 
openings. In the anthracite region it 
is all ‘shooting off the solid,’ and a 
miner in the bituminous region who is 
used to drilling holes to blow down 
his coal after the machine has under- 
cut it, if he came into the anthracite 
region to place a hole the first thing 
he would have to know is what we 
call ‘the slips and benches’—how 
many benches are in that particular 
vein. 

“T might ask some of my learned 
advocates on the other side if they 
know anything about benches. And 
if they did not they would not know 
the first thing about how to start or 
where to place a hole. You have to 
gauge the hole in accordance with the 
benches and slips. The vein may lie 
in three separate benches and you 
have to know how to place your holes 
in shooting off the solid, have to be a 
good judge of powder, and have to 
be able to place your holes and regu- 
late your powder in such a way as to 
bring out that coal and yet create a 
safe condition in that working place. 
How many miners from other sec- 
tions would understand that proposi- 
tion? I dare say that there would be 
very few, and yet in soft-coal work 
they might be skilled men and the 
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best of miners. But conditions are 
different. 

“Then, the nature of the coal. 
The nature of the coal is different; one 
is hard coal and the other is soft coal. 
And not only are those problems dif- 
ferent, but the problems of ventila- 
tion are different in many respects. 
The mining is different, everything is 
different from what it is in other sec- 
tions of bituminious coal fields, not 
only in this state but in this country 
and in Europe. 

“Now, gentlemen, what are the 
facts with regard to another point de- 
veloped by Mr. Merritt, when he 
said that the miners and operators 
usually agreed on safety regulations? 
Well, I have been coming to Harris- 
burg for a number of years, and 
every bill that was ever presented 
here to increase safety in the anthra- 
cite region, including the compensa- 
tion law, was opposed and viciously 
opposed by the anthracite operators. 
Every humane piece of legislation on 


these books was put there, not with 
the cooperation of the operators, but 
against their opposition, and they are 
no different tonight than they have 
been for twenty-five years, to my 


knowledge. 

“Senator Woodward, I think, 
made the statement along the line 
that this labor monopoly which is 
created by the certificate law should 
be abolished. That gentleman 
doesn’t know the facts or he would 
not have made such a statement. 
The certificate law was put on the 
books before the United Mine 
Workers were born in the anthracite 
region. Did the certificate law main- 
tain a closed shop from 1889 to 1902, 
when the first big strike was inaugu- 
rated by the United Mine Workers 
in the anthracite region? Did the 
certificate law maintain a closed shop 
from 1903 to 1912 when there was 
only a handful of miners in the 
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organization in the anthracite region? 
Did the certificate law maintain a 
closed shop in the face of a number 
of button strikes in the anthracite re- 
gion, which were engaged in for the 
purpose of compelling men to pay 
their obligations to the organization 
that made possible the contract? It 
is absolutely ridiculous even to insinu- 
ate that this law has anything to do 
with the closed-shop arrangement in 
the anthracite region. 

“The point has been made that this 
board should be taken out of the 
hands of the miners and put into the 
hands of three men: one miner, one 
inspector and one operator. When 
the certificate bill was framed it was 
framed along the lines of other legis- 
lation of a similar character in 
Pennsylvania. Take the lawyer— 
would the lawyers agree to have three 
miners and three business men and 
three shoemakers pass on their eligi- 
bility to practice law before the 
courts of this commonwealth? Let 
us take up another angle. Let us 
take up the doctors. I happen to be 
connected with some state medical in- 
stitutions. A doctor comes out of 
college after serving seven or eight 
years, but before he can even take 
the state board examination, com- 
posed of doctors, he has to serve as 
an interne and get practical experi- 
ence in that way for at least one year 
in a hospital; and if that hospital is 
rated as a surgical hospital he has to 
serve eighteen months in that hospital 
before he can take a state examina- 
tion. Why is that done? In order 
that he may acquire practical experi- 
ence. And if you come from another 
state and have that experience, you 
have to go through the same thing. 
You have lawyers for lawyer boards, 
doctors for doctor boards, and to be 
consistent and honest you must have 
miners for miners’ boards. 

“By the way, speaking of hospitals, 
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in order to demonstrate that the 
anthracite mines are becoming more 
dangerous, we have had to build three 
new hospitals in the past few years, 
one at Coaldale, one at Locust Moun- 
tain and one at Shamokin. The 
miners build most of those hospitals 
out of their own money and after 
they are built they turn them over to 
the state. 

“What are the figures with relation 
to mine accidents? Roughly speak- 
ing, every year in the anthracite re- 
gion out of an average of 270 work- 
ing days there are over 500 men 
killed outright, out of 158,000 men 
employed. And out of that 158,000 
men every year there are over 30,000 
injured. And then we would tamper 
with laws that are on the statute 
books for the protection of the men 
in the anthracite industry; we insist 
that you shall not tamper with this 
law. 


“The Scranton Times and other 


papers—I don’t just recollect the 
others, but the Scranton Times I know 
was one—had strong editorials in op- 
position to any change in the Miners’ 
Certificate Law and the Times used 
a cartoon in which it was shown what 
might happen if these amendments 


went through. In this cartoon, there 
were several ambulances waiting at 
the top of the shaft, with Red Cross 
nurses and doctors near by, with 
stretchers and first-aid kits and every- 
thing about to take care of the great 
increase in injured and killed in the 
anthracite region if these amend- 
ments went through. That cartoon 
was not overdrawn. 

“If John Jones went in the mine 
and he was incompetent and didn’t 
understand the mine, and did some- 
thing to cause a gas explosion, not 
only would John Jones be killed but 
probably every other man in that air- 
split would be killed. That is why 
we are interested in this legislation. 
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That is why we propose at all times 
to use everything in our power, not 
only to maintain these laws but to 
strengthen them whenever and where- 
ever possible. 

“T remember, during the war, 
gentlemen, when some people came 
to Harrisburg for the purpose of set- 
ting these labor laws aside—they said 
for the purpose of winning the war. 
We fought their efforts and we finally 
decided to have the Governor of this 
commonwealth secure a_ statement 
from President Wilson. And he gave 
Governor Brumbach an official state- 
ment to the effect that no labor stand- 
ards were to be lowered anywhere 
with the consent of the government 
and that we could win the war with- 
out lowering those standards. 

“We say today that there is no oc- 
casion for lowering standards, either 
from a practical standpoint, from a 
humane standpoint or from any other 
standpoint. I recollect when Mr. 
Roderick appeared before commit- 
tees at Harrisburg with the operators 
and wanted to have this law amended. 
We fought him then and he was de- 
feated. And they used the same 
argument in those days—about 
miners from foreign countries who 
should be permitted to come in here 
and mine coal and one of them went 
a little further. He said he belonged 
to a church up there that was made 
up mostly of people from Europe, 
and that the church was almost de- 
serted and he wanted to get some 
miners from Europe over here in 
order to rehabilitate that church! 

“Now, gentlemen, I am not going 
to take up much more of your time. 
I came here from the Philadelphia 
conference this evening for the pur- 
pose of conveying, officially, to the 
members of this committee, and all 
those interested, our opinions with 
regard to this legislation. And I 
want to again sum up, briefly, that 
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the real purpose back of these amend- 
ments is not safety—the real purpose 
is to make out of the anthracite re- 
gion what the operators have made 
out of Alabama and some other 
states, for instance, West Virginia, 
where the state has not even prog- 
ressed far enough to put free text- 
books in the schools, so as to keep the 
people in ignorance. You would 
want Pennsylvania to come down to 
the level of those states? And in the 
face of the ever-increasing danger in 
the anthracite mines? This is not the 
first time this problem has been be- 
fore this Senate, and I hope that they 
again will be defeated and we ask 
you in the name of safety to defeat 
them. 

“Tn conclusion, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to say that we appreciate your cur- 
tesy in inviting us to participate in 
these hearings. We believe that the 


judges of the courts, in the coal coun- 


ties, are competent and honest and 
fit in every particlular to appoint 
boards that will see to it that none 
but competent men with required ex- 
perience will be given certificates. We 
believe that these amendments if 
adopted would indict the judges of 
these courts. One of our very sincere 
friends in the anthracite region, who 
helped to appoint these boards for a 
number of years, was no other than 
the deceased brother of Senator 
Woodward, Judge Woodward, in 
Luzerne County. 

“We say that this law should be 
permitted to remain as it is; that it 
has stood every constitutional test; it 
is practical; it is meeting as best it 
can the increased dangers of the 
anthracite region. We don’t want 
the army of injured increased. We 
don’t want the widows and the 
orphans increased in numbers in the 
anthracite region. 
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“These amendments will not solve 
the present coal problems; they will 
not give cheaper coal. But one thing 
they will do, if adopted, they will in- 
crease danger in the anthracite re- 
gion, and that is what we are opposed 
to. Human life and limbs are at 
stake. Don’t increase danger, 
deaths and suffering. I would ask 
the members of the committee to non- 
concur in the amendments suggested 
to kill the present Miners’ Certificate 
Law in the anthracite region. The 
law should stand. It must stand to 
serve humanity.” 


Mr. Joseph J. Walsh, Chief of the 
Department of Mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, made the following statement 
to the committee: 


“Mr. Chairman, first of all I made 
a few notes to give you an idea of 
what is going on in the coal mines 
every year—in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania. 

“A subway, ten by ten, thirteen 
thousand miles in length is driven— 
equipped with electricity and railroad 
tracks. It is sufficiently long to cross 
the continent probably more than 
three times. During the driving of 
that subway a man is injured for 
every two thousand feet and one is 
killed for every fifteen miles. Fur- 
ther, an injury takes place every 
three minutes, three working minutes, 
in the mines of Pennsylvania. 

“Those are some of the high 
points. In answer to Mr. Dever’s 
questions, it does seem to me that 
stress was not laid upon the real 
thing of this issue. I might put it 
this way: A highly skilled and trained 
engineer, who has had experience 
only in the bituminous coal mines of 
Pennsylvania or any other state, 
knows absolutely nothing about min- 
ing in the pitch seams of the anthra- 
cite coal fields and pitch workings, 
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and five-sixths of the coal produced 
in the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania comes from the pitch section.” 


The last paragraph of Mr. Walsh’s 
statement gives a general idea as to 
the different conditions between 
anthracite and bituminous mining in 
Pennsylvania and shows very clearly 
that the anthracite industry, on ac- 
count of its peculiar conditions and 
great hazard, is a subject for special 
protective legislation. At the same 
time it is fully recognized that great 
skill is necessary in the soft-coal mines 
on account of the conditions and haz- 
ards, and that a certificate law in bi- 
tuminious mining is also necessary. 

Following the hearing on the 


amendments which were aimed to 
destroy the certificate law, the Senate 
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Committee on Mines and Mining 
voted to report the bill to the Senate 
with a negative recommendation. 
This action of the Senate committee 
killed the Woodward amendments 
and the law remains as it is; and thus 
once again the anthracite mine 
workers were able to achieve a victory 
in behalf of the safety standards in 
the anthracite region; and in so do- 
ing countless lives will be saved, we 
will have less widows and orphans 
than might otherwise obtain if the 
efforts of the “open shoppers,” the 
anthracite operators, and the mis- 
guided, unthinking people had been 
successful in weakening and killing 
this meritorious piece of safety legis- 
lation known as “The Miners’ Cer- 
tificate Law.” 





The only way to keep men from agitating against grievances is to 


remove the grievances. An unwillingness even to discuss these matters produces 
only dissatisfaction and gives comfort to the extreme elements in our country, 
which endeavor to stir up disturbances in order to provoke governments to embark 
upon a course of retaliation and repression. The seed of revolution is repression. 
The remedy for these things must not be negative in character. It must be con- 
structive. It must comprehend the general interest. The real antidote for the 
unrest which manifests itself is not suppression, but a deep consideration of the 
wrongs that beset our national life and the application of a remedy. 


Woodrow Wilson. 





BUSINESS FORECASTS FOR 1926 


Woop.ieF THOMAS 


ROPHETS do not occupy envi- 

able positions, yet every decision, 

particularly in business, implies 
some opinion as to future events, and 
information of past happenings is of 
value largely as it provides a basis for 
future action. Around the first of 
each year forecasts of what may be 
expected in the coming year are made 
freely by professionals and others. 
An analysis of these and later fore- 
casts in light of developments during 
the first quarter of this year should be 
of some interest. 

Characteristics of business in 1925 
are now fairly well known, but it is 
well to give here some of the more 
outstanding features of that year, as 
well as a statement of more recent 
events, in order to provide a basis of 
analysis. 


Good Business in 1925 


In 1925, manufacturing production 
totaled larger than in any previous 
year on record, supported chiefly by 
extraordinary building activity, an ac- 
tive demand for new automobiles, and 
generally large consumer purchasing 


power. The volume of distribution 
of commodities, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, was at a new maximum level. 
Wholesale prices averaged higher and 
at the same time showed a narrower 
range of fluctuations than in any year 
since 1920. Most of the increase was 
in prices of agricultural commodities. 
Owing mainly to higher food prices, 
the cost of living in December was 
at the highest level in five years. 
Wages and other income, however, 
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were apparently correspondingly high. 
A plentiful supply of loanable funds 
early in the year, an increasing de- 
mand for credit, particularly as a basis 
of security purchases, high stock-mar- 
ket prices, a tremendous volume of 
new financing, flotation of a large 
amount of foreign loans, rising short- 
term interest rates, and increasing re- 
course by banks to the Federal reserve 
banks for loans characterized the 
credit situation. Other noteworthy 
features were the tendency of con- 
sumers to mortgage future income by 
the purchase of a wide variety of 
products upon _installment-payment 
plans, the conservative policy of busi- 
ness in buying so as to avoid the ac- 
cumulation of stocks of goods, the 
fully adequate transportation facili- 
ties, and increases in our foreign 
trade—both imports and exports. 


Activity Continues in 1926 


In the first ten weeks of the new 
year the high rate of activity which 
prevailed at the beginning has, with 
allowances for seasonal fluctuations, 
continued. Since October, manufac- 
turing output has been maintained at 
close to the same level. Automobile 
production exceeded that of the same 
period last year but was less than in 
1924. New building projected dur- 
ing January and February was like- 
wise greater than in the same months 
of 1925, although considerably less 
than in the late months of last year. 
Demand from these sources and from 
railroads has enabled the iron and 
steel industry to produce actively, but 
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reports indicate that new orders have 
not been keeping up with production 
and shipments. Production of basic 
materials has been relatively larger 
than the output of consumers’ goods. 

Commodity prices declined from 
September to December and in Febru- 
ary the drop was resumed. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
price index was 155 in February, as 
compared with 156 in December and 
January, and weekly indexes indicated 
further declines in basic commodities 
in March. 

Spectacular declines in the stock 
market occurred early in March, but 
the immediate and sharp upward re- 
action which followed was significant 
of strong support behind existing 
values. Funds have continued rather 


plentiful and money rates have been 
easy. 
In January and February, foreign 


trade figures showed an excess of im- 
ports over exports. Agricultural: ex- 
ports have been somewhat curtailed as 
compared with last year, while our 
high rate of manufacturing produc- 
tion has demanded large supplies of 
raw materials produced abroad, es- 
pecially rubber and silk. Continua- 
tion of this so-called ‘‘unfavorable” 
balance is not unlikely unless we ex- 
pand further our already large credit 
extensions to foreign nations. Some 
of these imports are manufactured 
products and offer competition to do- 
mestic producers. _ 


Sensitive Nature of Current Situation 


With business at close to ‘maximum 
activity with no marked trend either 
upward or downward, it is difficult to 
forecast what may be expected in the 
future. Any important development 
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of a favorable nature may start a re- 
sumption of the upward movement in 
production and general business ac- 
tivity. The buying of equipment on a 
large scale by the railroads, an unusu- 
ally good spring retail business, auto- 
mobile sales or building activity equal 
or exceeding previous records, are pos- 
sible influences which may result in 
even better general business than we 
have had in recent months. 

Some unfavorable event may occur, 
however, and turn the movement defi- 
nitely downward. Possible occur- 
rences of such a nature are unfavor- 
able political or financial develop- 
ments in Europe, a cold spring di- 
minishing general retail trade and per- 
haps building activity and automobile 
buying, and the failure of building and 
automobile production, for any other 
reason, to show their usual spring in- 
crease. 

Certain definitely favorable factors 
are at present operating and will have 
an important influence upon the future 
trend of business. These may be 
stated briefly. (1) The buying power 
of consumers is large owing to steady 
employment and large earnings of 
most wage earners, last year’s sub- 
stantial returns to farmers, and the 
great business profits of 1925. (2) 
Business men are generally following 
a hand-to-mouth buying policy with 
the result that inventories are not 
large. Adequate transportation fa- 
cilities and large productive capacity 
have aided the success of this policy. 
(3) Easy credit conditions. Borrow- 
ing has increased in the past year and 
money rates are slightly higher but 
loans can be easily procured, and the 
danger of a credit stringency in this 
country is almost negligible. 
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Factors of Unfavorable or Doubtful 
Nature 


Unfavorable or at least dubious 
elements exist in the current situation 
and are likely to make themselves felt 
within the next few months. (1) Be- 
cause of our large productive capacity, 
output can quickly become overex- 
panded. Developments in 1924 pro- 
vide evidence that this can happen, 
particularly in the automobile indus- 
try. (2) Building construction has 
been enormous in recent years; the 
shortage in residences has in most 
localities been at least alleviated and 
warnings against over-building have 
been numerous and convincing. (3) 


Land and stock-market speculation 
has been remarkably well sustained. 
A drastic break, especially if accom- 
panied by an important failure, may 
have widespread effects upon the 


credit structure and upon general busi- 
ness confidence. (4) Installment buy- 
ing is frequently given as a dangerous 
element in the present situation. Its 
extent is unknown but it has undoubt- 
edly increased in recent years. A ces- 
sation of its growth, which may come 
about because it has reached its limit 
even under the present prosperous 
conditions or because of a business re- 
cession caused by other factors, would 
lower the volume of consumer buying. 
It is not believed, however, that this 
will be the initiating force in any busi- 
ness recession. (5) The current in- 
fluence of the agricultural situation is 
fairly well determinable, and the fu- 
ture depends largely upon what the 
new crops will be. They will be in- 
fluential next fall. Prospects for good 
returns to livestock producers are 
favorable, but in the case of a num- 
ber of crops, large yields are likely 
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to bring excessive supplies and con- 
sequent low prices. Much depends 
upon demand from foreign sources. 


Slight Reaction Ahead 


In recent weeks, forecasters, view- 
ing the situation as described above 
and evaluating favorable and unfavor- 
able influences, have rather generally 
stated that a slight recession in busi- 
ness activity is to be expected in the 
second quarter of this year. The 
chief evidence of this recession will be 
decreased production in basic indus- 
tries, further declines in wholesale 
prices, and a reduction in the cost of 
living. The extent and duration of 
the reaction and the possibilities of its 
developing into a serious and wide- 
spread depression depend upon what 
happens to building, automobiles, 
agriculture, and the European situa- 
tion. Unfavorable developments in 
all of these will lead to a general busi- 
ness depression, continuing into 1927. 

Building, the bulwark of recent 
prosperity, is not expected to go for- 
ward in as large volume as in 1925. 
The projects already under contract 
will provide substantial basis for ac- 
tivity for several months but the ex- 
tension of new contracts during the 
remainder of the year will be limited. 
This applies particularly to residential 
building, as public works, roads and 
industrial construction may be ex- 
pected to maintain the volume of last 
year or to increase. The bases for 
this forecast are the practical fulfill- 
ment of the residential shortage, the 
tendency of rents to decline, and the 
prospects that advances in wage rates 
will increase the costs of building. 

Automobile production will be large 


through March or April and there- 
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after will decline and the total output 
for the year is not generally expected 
to equal that of 1925, when producers 
were able to sell a record-breaking 
number of cars by intensive sales’ 
efforts, improvements in quality, and 
price reductions. Retailers’ stocks of 
automobiles are probably larger now 
than they were a year ago. Foreign 
demand for cars will likely continue as 
a strengthening factor. 

Distribution of commodities will 
not decline to the same extent as pro- 
duction. Any reduction of general 


purchasing power will be absorbed 
largely by decreased buying of auto- 
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mobiles and perhaps by a limitation 
on installment buying. Stock-market 
prices will probably decline from their 
present high levels. 

In summary, it appears to be the 
opinion of forecasters that the year 
1926 will be characterized by smaller 
production and lower prices than in 
1925, and building activity will be 
curtailed, but, ‘although elements 
exist which may bring about a seri- 
ous depression, it is not likely, owing 
to certain moderating influences, that 
this year will be remembered as a 
year of notably bad business. 





HOME THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 


Oh, to be in England, now that April’s 
there, 

And whoever wakes in England sees, some 
morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood 
sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sing on the orchard 
bough 

In England—now! 


And after April, when May follows 
And the white-throat builds, and all the 


swallows! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the 
hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 


Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s 
edge— 


That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 


twice over 


Lest you should think he never could re- 


capture 


The first fine careless rapture! 


And though the fields look rough with 
hoary dew, 
’ And will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s 
dower— 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 
Robert Browning. 





1. WHAT IS THE WORLD COURT? 


Puiip C. Jessup 


Columbia University 


HE World Court is not a new 

idea. In 1899 about two dozen 

nations, including the United 
States, met at The Hague, in Hol- 
land, and among other things started 
what was called the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. This wasn’t a reg- 
ular court as we think of it; it was 
only a list of names of men, some of 
whom could be chosen according to a 
plan which was prepared in detail, 
whenever two nations wanted to have 
a dispute settled by law. That court 
has decided nineteen cases and is still 
open for business. The United 
States gave it its first case in 1902, 
and its last case in 1923. We asked 
that court to decide three other 


cases, which it did, and all these five 
cases were decided by foreigners 


chosen from the list. Under that 
same 1899 plan we are now arguing 
a case with Holland. The court in 
this case is made up of only one judge, 
a Swiss named Huber, and he hap- 
pens to be also the President of the 
World Court. 

In 1907 over forty nations, includ- 
ing our own, had another conference 
at the same place. Our delegates 
were told to try to get everybody to 
agree to a real court, with judges 
who had nothing else to do and who 
would always be on hand ready to 
try a case. The trouble with the old 
court was that it took so long for 
both sides to pick out and agree on 
the judges. Once you got your judges 
chosen the old court was as good as 
any other, but it was a clumsy way 
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to manage it. Suppose Mr. A. owed 
you some money and you wanted to 
sue him for it, but had to wait until 
you both agreed who would be the 
judge; your lawsuit would take an 
awfully long time. The nations in 
1907 finally agreed on a general plan 
for a regular court, but could not 
agree how to elect the judges. The 
big nations all insisted on having their 
men on the court and the little nations 
said they would not accept a court 
which had no representative of theirs 
on it. You can’t have a successful 
court with about fifty: judges, so the 
plan fell through. 

There was supposed to be a third 
peace conference at The Hague in 
1915, but there was a war instead. 
When the Allies and the United 
States started to draw up a peace 
treaty in 1919, the old idea of a reg- 
ular, permanent court came up, and 
in the treaty they told the Council 
of the League of Nations to get a 
plan ready and then ask all the na- 
tions whether they liked it. The 
Council asked some famous inter- 
national lawyers to meet at The 
Hague and make a plan. Among 
others, they asked Elihu Root, who 
was once a United States Senator 
and who had also been Secretary of 
War and Secretary of State. ‘These 
lawyers of course know that in 1907 
the court plan fell through because 
they could not all agree on how to 
elect judges. Mr. Root was Sec- 
retary of State when that happened. 
So Mr. Root suggested a plan which 
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satisfied both the big nations and the 
little ones. First, he said, take the 
list of judges of the old court of 1899 
and let the men on that list make 
nominations. Then he said we will 
have two groups of representatives 
of the nations. One group represents 
the big nations and the other the 
small ones. These two groups will 
vote separately, but at the same time 
on the same list of nominations, and 
the men elected by both groups will 
be the judges of the court. If they 
don’t agree on enough candidates on 
the first ballot, they will vote again 
until all the judges are elected. In- 


stead of making up some new groups 
of this kind, he said we might as 
well use the Council of the League, 
which has the big nations on it, and 
the Assembly of the League, which 
is controlled by the little ones. If 
you called them Group I and Group 


II, it would be the same idea because 
the same nations that control the 
Council would be in Group I and the 
same nations that control the Assem- 
bly would be in Group II and they 
would vote in the same way. Ac- 
cording to one of the reservations 
under which the Senate has agreed 
to our joining the court, the United 
States has a seat in Group I (the 
Council) and Group II (the Assem- 
bly), just for the purpose of voting 
for judges of the court. Our rep- 
resentatives on the list of judges of 
the old 1899 court already had the 
right to make nominations and did 
make them once. 

This plan was turned over to the 
Council and the Assembly and a few 
changes were made. The plan was 
called the “Statute” of the court and 
they made a separate treaty to be 
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signed by the separate nations. This 
separate treaty is called the ‘“Pro- 
tocol” and when nations sign it, they 
just agree to accept the “Statute” of 
the court. The “Protocol” isn’t 
signed by the League of Nations; 
it is signed by the individual nations 
if they want to join the court. There 
are quite a few members of the 
league who aren’t members of the 
court, and states that aren’t mem- 
bers of the league can be members 
of the court. 

The judges on the court do not 
represent any particular nation. An 
American, John Bassett Moore, was 
elected in 1921, and is still on the 
court. He did not represent the 
United States then, and he won't 
when we are members of the court 
any more than Justice Stone on the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
represents New York State. Both 
of them are supposed to decide cases 
fairly according to the law, and not 
according to the state they come 
from. 

This court and the old 1899 court 
are not just like our courts. If you 
want to sue Mr. A. in our courts, you 
serve papers on him, and if he does 
not come, the court decides against 
him by default and the sheriff or 
marshal enforces the decision. But 
if England wants to try a case against 
the United States before the World 
Court, it can’t do it unless the United 
States agrees. The court has no 
sheriff or marshal and can only try 
cases when both sides are willing. 
You have to trust to the honesty of 
the countries to obey the decisions. 
Probably they will, because there 
have been hundreds of cases decided 
by international courts of arbitration 
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and there are only five or six cases in 
which they refused to obey the de- 
cision. 

There are eleven judges on the 
court and four substitutes called 
“deputy judges.” They are elected 
for nine years. There can be only 
one judge from any one country. 
The judges are not allowed to hold 
political offices in any country, or act 
as lawyers or agent in any interna- 
tional case. This is supposed to help 
keep them impartial. 

The courthouse is at The Hague in 
Holland. The court has a regular 
meeting beginning every June and 
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lasting as long as necessary. When 
a case has to be decided in a hurry, 
they call a special meeting any time 
during the year. 

It is easy to see that a real court 
like this is not so hard to use as the 
old 1899 list of judges, which was 
called a court. You know who the 
judges are, what the court rules are, 
and it is ready and waiting to hear 
your case. You can get an interna- 
tional case decided by that court more 
quickly than you can get a private 
case decided in a good many courts 
in this country. 


To live for common ends is to be common. 
The highest faith makes still the highest man; 
For we grow like the things our souls believe, 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 


No mirror shows such likeness of the face 
As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 
We are in very truth that which we love; 
And love, like noblest deeds, is born of faith. 
The lover and the hero reason not, 
But they believe in what they love and do. 
All else is accident—this is the soul 
Of life, and lifts the whole man to itself, 
Like a keynote, which running through all sounds, 
Upbears them all in perfect harmony. 
Bishop Spalding. 





APPRENTICE TRAINING 


WiLuiam L. SULLIVAN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance 


HE plan or method of training 

the apprentice boy of today, 

that he may acquire within the 
usual four or five-year period a suf- 
ficient knowledge of his trade to be- 
come a successful journeyman in his 
chosen vocation, differs quite radically 
in our trade as sheet metal workers 
from the method in vogue up to a 
generation ago. 

The apprentice of former years 
was usually indentured, by consent of 
his parents, to a firm for a period of 
years. His employer took consider- 
able pride in teaching him the art of 
his trade, giving the boy his individ- 
ual attention during working hours 


and encouraged the journeymen in 


his employ to do likewise. He felt 
well repaid for the loss of his own as 
well as the journeymen’s time if at 
the end of the boy’s apprenticeship 
he had produced a good mechanic. 

Almost with the beginning of this 
century rapid changes developed in 
the method of conducting business. 
With the rapid growth of the coun- 
try, business expanded, his business 
demanded more of the employer's 
time and he in turn demanded more 
production from the mechanic in his 
employ. Machinery was introduced, 
more persons ventured into the busi- 
ness and competition became quite 
keen. As a consequence the appren- 
tice was neglected and the long-estab- 
lished custom of educating the boy in 
the fundamentals of his trade passed 
out of existence. No substitute plan 
for his education was provided. 
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The local unions of our interna- 
tional association were the first to 
realize the changed condition, and 
how to resume the training of appren- 
tices was the problem. When the 
question of resuming specie payments 
was a leading question before the 
country some forty years ago, Senator 
Sherman, of Ohio, when asked his 
opinion, said: “The way to resume 
is to resume.” The problem before 
our local unions about twenty-five 
years ago of finding some new method 
of teaching the apprentice the trade 
now seems quite simple. As our 
trade requires considerable technical 
training, the first attention given to 
the education of the apprentice was 
in pattern drafting and development, 
plan and blue-print reading and archi- 
tectural and mechanical drawing. A 
competent instructor was ‘selected 
from the members and night classes 
were arranged, usually at the insfruc- 
tor’s home, the apprentices in the 
various shops were invited and thus 
commenced a new system of appren- 
tice training. 

Later developments demanded a 
school for instruction in the use of 
tools and shop equipment. Appren- 
tices were plentiful and swarmed the 
shops with but little opportunity given 
them to learn the trade. They were 
placed at work on some product that 
would return the most profit to their 
employer, real mechanics were not 
developed and the trade commenced 
to lose caste. A trade that could not 
survive specialism was being given 
over to specialists, a condition that 
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demanded a remedy if the trade was 
to live. Plans were devised to en- 
large the apprentice schools to include 
practical instruction in the various 
branches of the trade. Usually, some 
employer could be found who was in 
sympathy with the idea and tendered 
the use of his shop for evening in- 
structions. If a shop could not be se- 
cured, a vacant store or space in a 
building was rented and benches, tools 
and shop equipment were set up pro- 
viding the apprentice with practical 
as well as technical training, a very 
essential and necessary part of his edu- 
cation. The employers, who by that 
time had formed their own associa- 
tions, commenced to display an inter- 
est in this new system of teaching ap- 
prentices the trade, encouraged it and 
eventually offered their active coop- 
eration in the work. The training 
and development of apprentices has 
made marked progress ever since. 
Joint committees from the sheet 
metal contractors’ associations and 
the local unions have been created 
with rules and regulations to govern 
apprentice training. The apprentice 
is required to attend school, is given 
examinations at regular intervals and 
promoted according to his advance- 
ment. In many cities the joint boards 
have secured the cooperation of the 
board of education. If classes of ten 
or more can be enrolled with a guar- 
antee of steady attendance, the board 
of education provides the shop, the 
tools, shop equipment, the material 
and pays the instructors’ salaries. In 
New York City alone we have some 
half a dozen evening schools through- 
out the city with classes several nights 
each week during the months of Sep- 
tember to June. In Chicago, Ill., ap- 
prentice training has been developed 
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to a high degree. The apprentice 
boy in Chicago is released from the 
shop where he is employed one day in 
each week to permit his attendance 
at the trade school. His time is paid 
for by his employer and his hours at 
school are the same as his hours in 
the shop, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. His edu- 
cation during his whole apprentice- 
ship is thorough and he is turned out 
a finished mechanic. The school at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is located at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
where a modern, up-to-date shop is 
maintained and every opportunity 
given the apprentice to learn the 
trade. Similar schools are operated 
in Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Mo., 
and practically all the larger cities. 

The schools are under the direct 
supervision of the joint apprentice 
board in each city. One of the strict 
rules of these joint boards is “no 
school, no job,’”’ consequently, regular 
attendance is assured. At the end of 
each year graduation exercises are 
held, diplomas distributed, medals 
and honorable-mention _ certificates 
given those most proficient. The 
courses of instruction vary but slight- 
ly in the different cities. The appren- 
tice is taught mathematics, drawing, 
science, principles of geometry as ap- 
plied to working drawings, free-hand 
drafting and sketching, blue-print 
reading, pattern drafting, arithmet- 
ical processes, triangulation composi- 
tion and actions of solders and fluxes, 
and the practical use of tools and ma- 
chines, together with the regular shop 
work. 

This article is not written with any 
intent or desire to create the impres- 
sion that we believe we have solved 
the whole apprentice problem or that 











apprentice training in our trade has 
been fully developed. We do believe, 
however, that our plan has provided 
a better opportunity for the boy of 
today to learn the trade than was 
given the apprentice of fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Much has been 
said about the supposed restriction of 
the labor unions as to apprentices. I 
have come to believe that many of 
the persons who have discussed this 
question and who have delivered ad- 
dresses on the subject and those as 
well who have written papers criticiz- 
ing the labor unions have but little 
knowledge of the problem and noth- 
ing whatsoever as a basis of fact for 
their argument. 

Perhaps it might be well to quote 
from the remarks of those who do. 
Mr. Dwight L. Hoopingarner, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Con- 
struction Council, in a recent address 
to an engineering society said, in part: 


“There is probably no one in this 
room who will disagree with the state- 
ments as to the need of apprentice 
training, but in the past the intellec- 
tual agreement of most people on this 
question, including the manufacturing 
and employing interests as well as 
the professional, has been pretty 
largely academic in the sense that, 
with relatively few outstanding ex- 
ceptions, they have not been willing to 
pay the price for real apprentice 
training. I can truthfully say there 
is a great deal of talk about it, but rel- 
atively few persons are ‘willing to 
give either the money or time which 
is necessary to do something about it. 
In that connection let me say that you 
hear a great deal about the restric- 
tions of unions in the building trades 
as to apprentices. I am in a position 
to say unqualifiedly that, generally 
speaking, the unions in this country 
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‘ 


in the building trades permit more 
apprentices to be trained than the em- 
ployers are either, in some cases, able 
to take care of or, in other cases, will- 
ing to take care of.” 


He then continued his remarks 
with a general discussion of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Hoopingarner is well qualified 
through experience to lecture on the 
apprentice question. The American 
Construction Council is composed 
mostly of contractors and other busi- 
ness men in the building industry. 
The council has made an exhaustive 
survey of the subject and has called 
national meetings to discuss ways and 
means of better education for appren- 
tices to the various building trades. 
Before assuming his present duties 
Mr. Hoopingarner was executive 
manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, which has accomplished a great 
deal in apprentice training at Cleve- 
land. 

Quoting in part from the report of 
the vocational education committee 
of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors to a convention 
of the association at Washington, D. 
C., in June, 1924, Mr. H. A. Daniel, 


chairman of the committee, said: 


“Blame has been laid on the la- 
bor organizations for the restric- 
tion of apprentices, but this has in 
very few instances been the cause 
of the lack of apprentices. It is 
doubtful if in the union shops of 
the country today there are one-half as 
many apprentices as are permitted by 
the union rules.” 


Later in his report Mr. Daniel, 
under the caption “Food for 
Thought,” said: 
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“It may not be complimentary to 
employers to realize that in a number 
of cases they have been criticized by 
the labor unions for not cooperating 
with them in establishing apprentice 
instruction, and in a number of cases 
the appeals of the union men for as- 
sistance and cooperation in carrying 
out this work have failed to secure 
the cooperation of the employers. 
What is the matter with the employ- 
ers in each trade when they are so 
backward and short-sighted that they 
will neither conduct work of this 
kind which is absolutely essential, nor 
accept the assistance of those who 
really wish to do something to ad- 
vance the industry? In one case a 
union complains that it spent over 
$600 of its own money and the em- 
ployers would not render any assist- 
ance or encouragement.” 


The remarks of the two gentlemen 
quoted above, neither of whom is 
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connected with labor organizations in 
any capacity, serve to prove that la- 
bor unions are unjustly accused when 
charged with restricting apprentices, 
About all the trade unions can be 
justly charged with is an insistence 
that apprentices brought to the trade 
shall be given an opportunity to learn 
that trade. They will willingly assist 
any real effort in that direction. | 
believe we are all making some prog- 
ress in apprentice training. The sec- 
retary of our largest local union, 
which is located in New York City, 
told me recently the journeymen de- 
veloped in the apprentice schools in 
New York today are the best he had 
ever seen turned out there. His opin- 
ion has real value, as he has served his 
local union as secretary continuously 
for over thirty years and in his time 
has seen a large number of appren- 
tices graduate to journeymen. 


FRAGMENT 


... Violets may bloom in dells remote 
Where lone larks thill unheard, 
But spirit saves the hue and note 
Of every flower and bird! 
To blend with dreams poets 
never wrote, 
And loves that breathed no word. 


Hugh Erwin 





BRICKLAYERS’ OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


Joun J. GLEEson 


Secretary, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 


INCE August, 1914, the Brick- 
S layers, Masons and Plasterers’ 

International Union has main- 
tained an old age, retirement and 
benefit fund from which nearly 3,000 
men and women now draw benefits 
suficient to protect them against 
acute want and make them independ- 
ent of charitable institutions. The 
effort to create such a fund was first 
made in the convention of our organi- 
zation in 1912, when a resolution was 
adopted calling for the appointment 
of a special committee to make an in- 
vestigation into the subject and re- 
port thereon. This committee sub- 
mitted its report to our convention in 
Houston, Texas, in 1914. The re- 
port was there fully debated and was 
later ratified by a referendum vote of 
the membership. 

It was estimated at the time the 
benefit plan was adopted that an as- 
sessment of 25 cents per month on 
the then membership of 80,000 would 
produce $20,000 per month, or 
$240,000 per year. For a four-year 
period the income would amount, it 
was then stated, to $960,000. This 
figure was presented because the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
was then reported to have paid out 
but $583,758.91 in a four-year pe- 
riod and the International Typo- 
graphical Union was then as now re- 
garded as having a highly developed 
and generous benefit plan. 

It may be of interest to officers and 
members of other organizations to 
have before them the report embody- 
ing the relief plan which since 1914 
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has been in operation for the protec- 
tion of the members of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union. It is as follows: 


It is hereby enacted that on and 
after January 1, 1914, every member 
of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica shall pay to the I. U. Treasurer, 
through the secretaries of its subordi- 
nate unions, the sum of 25 cents per 
month for the maintenance of a fund 
to be known and designated as “The 
Old Age Pension and Disability 
Fund,” said fund to be used only for 
the purpose hereinafter named and 
described as follows: 

Provided, however, that no appli- 
cation for pension shall be receivable 
until on and after July 1, 1914, and 
no pension shall be paid until on and 
after January 1, - 5, subject to the 
provisions hereinafter set forth. 

SECTION 1. Any member who has 
reached the age of sixty years and 
who has been in continuous good 
standing for a period of twenty years, 
and who finds it impossible to secure 
sustaining employment, may receive 
the sum of $5.00 per week. 

Any member having a continuous 
membership of ten years, who by rea- 
son of permanent injury, not con- 
tributed to or brought about by his 
own improper conduct, is totally in- 
capacitated for work, may receive the 
sum of $5.00 per week. 

Note.—Continuous membership 
means: Membership unbroken by 
any period of withdrawal or being 
dropped for non-payment of dues, ex- 
cept wherever a member deposits his 
withdrawal card within six months. 
Then he shall be considered in con- 
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tinuous membership the same as ap- 
plies to his standing in the mortuary 
fund. Membership shall date only 
from the last date of reinstatement in 
the case of dropped members. 

SECTION 2. Applications for pen- 
sions shall be made on blank forms 
furnished by the I. U. Secretary. Ap- 
plicants shall set forth all the facts 
and answer fully all the questions con- 
tained in said form. Such blanks 
shall also include a form of certificate 
that the application has been read in 
full at a regular meeting of the local 
union of which the applicant is a 
member; that it has been approved 
by the members present and attested 
to by the president and recording sec- 
retary of said local union; said appli- 
cation shall be published in the J. U. 
Journal, and should no objection be 
made within thirty days from the 
date of said publication, the member 
shall be placed on the pension roll. 
Should objections be raised the case 
shall be investigated by the executive 
board. 

SECTION 3. Secretaries of subordi- 
nate unions shall forward to the I. U. 
secretary a true and correct list of all 
applicants entitled to pensions, not 
later than the — of the month (date 
to be selected by the I. U. secretary). 
On receipt of such list, the I. U. sec- 
retary shall forward the same to the 
I. U. treasurer, who shall transmit 
the amount due to the local union for 
distribution. 

SECTION 4. Each beneficiary shall 
report weekly to his local secretary, 
and any member earning over $5.00 
in any one week shall not be entitled 
to pension for that week. He may 
designate the party to whom he 
wishes the pension paid. 

SECTION 5. The pension shall be 
paid once every four weeks, $20.00, 
or thirteen payments in each year, 
fifty-two weeks, $260.00. 
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SECTION 6. When a member is 
placed upon the said pension roll he 
shall be exempt from per capita tax 
and shall pay into the I. U. treasury 
twenty-five cents per month only, half 
of which amount shall be placed to 
the credit of the mortuary fund, and 
the remaining half to the credit of 
the old age pension and disability 
fund. 

SECTION 7 (a). Any beneficiary 
who is an inmate of a paid institution 
or old people’s home, or who wishes 
to enter one, if he so chooses may 
have the amount of his pension ap- 
plied to his support. The officers of 
the local union of which he is a mem- 
ber must visit him and see that he is 
properly cared for. 

SECTION 7 (b) Any applicant 
resident of any institution maintained 
by the nation, state, county, or mv- 
nicipality shall not be eligible to a 
pension while at such institution. The 
provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply to inmates of city or county 
poor farms. 

SECTION 8. The widow of a bene- 
ficiary or the widow of a member 
who was eligible but who had not 
made application, can, six months 
after his death, apply for the pension 
to be continued, provided she is sixty 
years of age and without means of 
support, and that the same procedure 
be taken as set forth in section 2 of 
these laws. Should the pension be 
granted, it shall continue until the 
widow’s remarriage or death. 

SECTION 9. Any beneficiary who 
has knowingly testified falsely con- 
cerning his qualifications as a worthy 
applicant for said pension shall be de- 
barred from receiving pension for 
such time as the executive board may 
deem fit. 

SECTION 10. The executive board 
shall have the power at all times to 
review any pension case, and if in 
their opinion circumstances warrant 
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it the beneficiary may be debarred 
from further participation in the pen- 
sion and disability fund. 

SECTION II. 4 order to meet 
exigencies that may arise, the execu- 
tive board is authorized and empow- 
ered to make such changes in admin- 
istering the old age pension and dis- 
ability fund as they may deem wise, 
after said fund has been established, 
and as trustees of the B., M. and P. I. 
U. they shall see that all accumulated 
moneys of this fund in excess of cur- 
rent expenditures are properly in- 
vested in government, state, provin- 
cial or municipal bonds. 

SECTION 12. Any member of the 
B., M. and P. I. U. violating any of 
the foregoing sections, or misapply- 
ing any part of the pension fund en- 
trusted to him for distribution, upon 
conviction shall be fined $100.00 and 
shall forever be debarred from hold- 
ing any office in the B., M. and P. I. 


U. of America. 


Walter N. Harding, of Chicago, 
was chairman of the special commit- 
tee which drafted the report as sub- 
mitted to the convention and was 
chairman also of the convention com- 
mittee which reported the plan to 
the convention for adoption, with 
only the most minor changes. A year 
elapsed before any benefits were paid 
under the new plan and during that 
time a fund of approximately $240,- 
000 was accumulated in the treasury. 

After approximately 12 years of 
operation our disabled and superan- 
nuated members are drawing from 
the benefit fund an average of $19,- 
432 per week. The total amount 
paid out of the relief fund for the 
last six months of 1925 was $488,- 
962, an amount considerably in ex- 
cess of the volume of benefits which 
it was estimated in 1912 would have 


to be paid. However, if there has 
been a growth in the volume of bene- 
fits paid it is not because the original 
calculation was in error. On the con- 
trary the original calculation has been 
proven by experience to have been re- 
markably accurate. It was to be ex- 
pected that there would be an increase 
in the number of beneficiaries as the 
years went by which would somewhat 
increase the annual expenditure in the 
form of relief. In addition to this 
there has been an increase in the 
weekly benefit paid so that now we 
pay $7 per week, whereas at the out- 
set a benefit of $5 per week was paid. 

It became necessary in 1922, owing 
to the increased cost of all commodi- 
ties, to raise the benefit to $7 per 
week, which is the present figure. 
The amount of money taken into the 
fund has also increased very remark- 
ably. At the outset, as will be seen 
by the report, the per-capita assess- 
ment to cover the cost of operating 
the relief department was fixed at 25 
cents. In 1916 this was increased to 
50 cents and in 1922 it was increased 
to 70 cents. 

There was naturally a reason for 
the low figure established at the out- 
set. 
While there had been for years a 
minority agitation for the establish- 
ment of the relief department, there 
also was much opposition to the crea- 
tion of such a department. The of- 
ficers of the international union, who 
were in entire sympathy with the re- 
lief proposal, realized, as did the 
committee to which the matter was 
referred, that the fixing of a high per- 
capita tax would be quite likely to re- 
sult in the defeat of the plan. The 
per-capita tax was fixed at a figure as 
low as possible at the outset in order 
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that the plan itself might not be jeo- 
pardized by a seemingly high cost. 

If there are those who say that 
such calculation savors of politics, let 
it be so. The wisdom of the policy 
has been amply proven and no influ- 
ence in the world could induce the 
rank and file of our international 
union to give up their assurance 
against proverty-stricken old age and 
inability to work. 

It should be made clear that the 
benefit fund is a protection against 
disability from accident or sickness, 
as well as against idleness due to old 
age. The widows of beneficiaries 


moreover continue to draw the bene- 
fit after their husbands have passed 
away. On our relief rolls at present 
there are 676 widows. Seventy-seven 
members are drawing disability bene- 
fit and 2,013 members are drawing 
old age benefits. 


These are the fig- 
ures as of December 31. 

In addition to the old age and dis- 
ability benefit our international union 
also provides a mortuary benefit, for 
which an assessment of 30 cents per 
month is levied on the active member- 
ship. Mortuary benefits increase in 
amount in relation to the length of 
membership. The minimum bene- 
fit paid upon the occurrence of death 
is $50 and is payable if the deceased 
member has been on the rolls of the 
organization six months. After mem- 
bership of one year the benefit is 
$150. After a membership of five 
years it is $200 and after ten years 
$300, the maximum amount payable. 
From the time the mortuary plan 
went into effect until June 30, 1924, 
a total of 13,247 claims had been 
paid and $3,295,486.24 expended in 
the liquidation of those claims. The 
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average amount per claim was 
$248.77. 

In addition to the benefit system the 
organization grants paid-up life mem- 
bership cards to all who have held 
continuous membership for fifty 
years and to soldier members totally 
disabled in the World War. Of the 
six veterans who have applied for and 
received paid-up life membership 
cards, three of them are residents of 
Canada, two live in New York State 
and one in Pennsylvania. There are 
sixty members holding paid-up life 
membership cards, following fifty 
years of continuous active member- 
ship. 

Our apprentices participate in the 
mortuary fund and the period of in- 
denture counts as membership time. 
In case of the death of an apprentice 
after six months of apprenticeship, 
his beneficiary is entitled to the mini- 
mum benefit. 

Of course the organization has 
from the outset realized that the num- 
ber of death claims and the number 
of claims for old age and disability 
benefits would increase as_ time 
passed. The retirement age is sixty 
years and a member must have been 
in good standing for twenty years pre- 
vious. It is obvious that there will for 
some time continue to be an increase 
in the number of members eligible to 
retirement benefits at sixty years of 
age. When the two funds were estab- 
lished, however, the best obtainable 
actuarial advice was secured and we 
still have no reason to change the 
opinion which was then formed, to 
the effect that our plan is sound and 
our method of operation such that we 
need have no fear for the future. 
The enormous amount of money that 
passes through these two funds each 
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year is striking evidence of the tre- 
mendous strength that lies in coop- 
erative action and of the concrete 
provisions to be achieved through the 
trade-union movement. 

We are more and more convinced 
that the insurance features of our or- 
ganization have helped materially in 
strengthening the movement. We 
have almost daily evidence of the 
hardship and misery that is prevented 
by our method of taxing health and 
strength moderately for the assist- 
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ance of the aged, the ill and the be- 
reaved. We do not claim to have dis- 
covered anything nor to have pio- 
neered the way in this direction in any 
sense. We have simply followed 
well-established precedent and prac- 
tice, but by no means have all the la- 
bor organizations of our country gone 
that far. We have a moderate and 
proper amount of pride in what we 
have thus far achieved and we are 
not without hope of ultimately im- 
proving on what has thus far been 
done. 


THE BAG MAKERS DANCE 


Maser Le&stiz 


Telephone Operators’ Union 


Tver paper-bag makers of New 


York are not organizing. The 

New York Women’s Trade 
Union League organizers have stood 
before this and that bag factory and 
pondered this. The organizers have 
stood on the curb in the half light of 
early morning and watched thin and 
thinly clad youth disappear into the 
grim factory doorways. They have 
stood on the curb in the bright noon- 
day sun when these same youngsters, 
out for a breath of air, don paper bags 
and Charleston with all the abandon 
this dance of youth inspires. And 
at night the organizers with their 
endless bundles of bright-hued leaf- 
lets greet the bag makers, inviting, 
urging, cajoling, arguing. ‘Please 
stop just for one minute that we may 
tell you how to increase your wages 
or shorten your hours or better your 
conditions. Join the Union!” 


The paper-bag maker merely slows 
her pace a little, the organizer walks 
or runs along beside her talking 
breathlessly, hurriedly, taking ad- 
vantage of fleeting moments. The 
girl, perhaps stirred by the earnest- 
ness of the petitioner, promises to 
“think” about the union or even to 
attend a meeting. Once seven kept 
their promises and actually came. 
That was a great occasion for the 
organizers. 

Do the paper-bag makers need a 
union, will it add anything to their 
lives, their happiness? Well, in all 
this great city of New York one paper- 
bag factory is organized—one little 
group has joined hands with organ- 
ized labor—and in this organized 
bag factory the hours are three less 
a week than in the unorganized shops, 
three hours less prison-like confine- 
ment, three hours more life and lib- 
erty. In the organized shop the 
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minimum wage is $17 instead of the 
prevailing $12. Five dollars more a 
week means—what does it not mean 
in a pay envelope which has contained 
but $12 for a full week’s work? 

Are workers so careless of five- 
dollar bills, so heedless of three hours 
a week more freedom? One may 
assume this is true of New York 
paper-bag makers, and yet, perhaps, 
it is just the youth of these workers. 
Girls fifteen to twenty; boys twenty 
to twenty-two. These girls are think- 
ing of the Prince Charming soon to 
deliver them from bondage; the boys 
are unmindful of their probably fast 
approaching double harness. 

Two million married women work- 
ing in industry in the United States, 
married for the most part to low-paid 
paper-bag makers and their indus- 
trial counterparts. Two million wo- 
men whose Prince Charming has 


failed to deliver them from the shops 


and factories. Two million husbands 
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whose earnings require supplementing 
by wives and mothers, sadly, that chil- 
dren may be sheltered and fed and 
clothed until bag factories open their 
doors to them. 

The paper-bag makers dance the 
Charleston on the sidewalk in the 
noonday sun before the grim factory 
doors—youth unmindful of present 
exploitation or of cares to come. 

The union offers its strength, its 
brotherhood. What hope for work- 
ers meeting industry single-handed, 
what protection against the day when 
ignorance or disregard of the place 
of the union in modern industrial so- 
ciety shall have taken its industrial 
toll, put these workers on the “scrap 
heap” years earlier than need be. 
Can humanity be so wasteful of its 
youth, its workers? 

The bag makers are dancing the 
Charleston in the noonday sun. What 
of the night? 





“For into each plow and saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 
Back of the motors’ humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers’ drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the brain.” 


Berton Braley. 





WHAT IS A TRADE ASSOCIATION? 
Hucu F. Fox 


HE trade association move- 

ment in the United States is too 

recent to have a history. The 
American Writing Paper Association 
and the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, the two oldest trade associa- 
tions in this country, only date back 
to the Civil War period. The En- 
cyclopedia Americana, published in 
1904, disposes of the subject in this 
one short sentence: ‘Trade associa- 
tions or trade protective societies are 
associations of merchants, tradesmen, 
and others, formed for the promo- 
tion of trade and for protecting the 
individual members from losses in 
their business transactions.” 


The trade association idea re- 


ceived an immense stimulus during the 


World War.* “Business men, as 
well as the general public, discovered 
that the trade association was an effi- 
cient instrument for mobilizing pro- 
ductive resources in various branches 
of industry for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

Every important industry today has 
its national trade association, compris- 
ing groups of independent business 
concerns which are engaged in the 
same kind of industry or trade. These 
associations are not engaged in the 
actual transaction of business and are 
not, therefore, in any sense mergers 
or consolidations of associated busi- 
ness interests. The definition of trade 
associations formulated by the Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives 
reads: “‘A trade association is an or- 


——_ 


*National Industrial Conference Board, 1925. 
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ganization of producers or distribu- 
tors of a commodity or service upon 
a mutual basis for the purpose of pro- 
moting the business of their branch 
of industry and improving their serv- 
ice to the public through the com- 
pilation and distribution of informa- 
tion, the establishment of trade stan- 
dards and the cooperative handling 
of problems common to the produc- 
tion or distribution of the commodity 
or service with which they are con- 
cwneg” 4 ow 

Emmett H. Naylor, in his book on 
the subject, says that a trade associa- 
tion is “an organization for the mu- 
tual benefit of individuals or com- 
panies who are engaged in the same 
kind of business. It is a promoter of 
cooperative work among persons or 
companies who manufacture or deal 
in the same product.” The distinc- 
tion between a trade association and 
a commercial association is that a 
trade association is highly specialized 
with reference to some particular in- 
dustry, whereas a commercial asso- 
ciation is a federation of concerns 
who make or deal in a variety of 
products. 

A trade association aids in the gen- 
eral economic scheme of production 
and distribution. ‘Price agreements, 
premium offers, bonuses, rebates and 
such bad practices can be properly cor- 
rected by trade associations.” 

A trade association places competi- 
tors on a more nearly equal basis. It 
moderates standards, watches legis- 
lation, transportation, etc. It estab- 
lishes human relations between com- 
petitors. 
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“The modern trade association is 
one result of the business world’s real- 
ization that unrestricted competition is 
unnatural and fallacious, and that 
constructive intelligent competition, 
together with studied cooperation, is 
essential to industrial welfare.” 

Herbert Hoover, who, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, has made govern- 
ment an effective instrument in the 
sound promotion and development of 
American business, at home and 
abroad, is profoundly impressed with 
the value of trade associations. Ad- 
dressing the National Association of 
Manufacturers at their annual con- 
vention in 1922, he said: 


“The legitimate trade associations 
possess four important differences as 
I see them from consolidations of 
capital. First, their objectives are to 


lessen production and distribution 


costs and losses in the industry; to in- 
crease the consumption of their spe- 
cial commodities; to facilitate even 
and steady supply; to protect their 
rights in relation to other economic 
groups; and second, these purposes 
are open even to the common inter- 
ests of the whole of trade, not to any 
particular faction of it; and third, the 
purposes of the trade associations— 
legitimate trade associations—do not 
include price or profits of production 
or distribution; and fourth, these as- 
sociations may be dissolved instantly 
without any disturbance to capital or 
to production. ; 

With every single reduction in 
waste and in expenditure in produc- 
tion we have added some definite 
quantity to the standard of living of 
the entire people of America, and 
every form of organization that goes 
to contribute to that end and still 
maintains that initiative and individ- 
ualism in our manufacture and indus- 
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try is a contribution to the American 
people.” 


Three years ago the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers sent out 
an elaborate questionnaire to a se- 
lected list of a hundred trade asso- 
ciations for the purpose of studying 
their activities. Their report shows 
that the tendency of trade associations 
is toward the adoption of standard 
grades and uniform contracts. What 
it says with reference to labor mat- 
ters is of special interest to readers 
of the FEDERATIONIST. The report 
shows that 


“In the matter of handling em- 
ployment relations, three industries 
pay attention to welfare work through 
their industry associations, and thir- 
teen deal more concretely with the 
labor problem. This is the one item 
at which industry associations seem to 
shy.” 

The following references to labor 
matters are taken from the answers 
to this questionnaire: 


The Association of Dress Manu- 
facturers is a trade organization com- 
posed of concerns interested and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of women’s 
dresses in and about the City of New 
York. Its main purposes are to main- 
tain quiet and continuous work in the 
industry, to avoid strikes and lock- 
outs, and to adjust all disputes aris- 
ing between its members and their 
customers without recourse to litiga- 


tion. 

The National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association has an in- 
dustrial relations committee, but labor 
matters are handled through local or- 
ganizations. 

The National Coal Association 
states that by charter limitations this 
association has no part in wage nego- 
tiations, and therefore has made no 
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study for the promotion of industrial 
relations, employees’ welfare, educa- 
tion and training. 

The Associated Leather Goods 
Manufacturers handle industrial dis- 
putes between members and their em- 
ployers. 

The Granite Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has a standing labor commit- 
tee to treat with organized labor in 
matters pertaining to wages, hours of 
labor, conditions and health. 

The Granite Paving Block Manu- 
facturers’ Association, through its la- 
bor committee, makes all agreements 
with the Quarrymen’s Union, the 
Stone Cutters’ Association, and the 
Paving Cutters’ International Union. 
This labor committee has full power 
to sign for the entire association mem- 
bership. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, covering the lumber indus- 


try in the states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, states that hours and wages 


in this industry are primarily deter- 
mined by a board of twelve em- 
ployees and twelve employers. No 
discrimination among employees is 
practiced on account of membership 
or non-membership in any labor or- 
ganization. 

The National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers main- 
tains a bureau of labor for informa- 
tion purposes. 

The United Typothete of Amer- 
ica has a department of industrial in- 
formation which gathers statistics, 
etc., on labor matters for the informa- 
tion of its members. 

The Association of Chilled Car 
Wheels says: “Our industrial rela- 
tions are cemented together by reason 
of the fact that we are trying to im- 
prove the general quality of our prod- 
uct. We have nothing to do with 
employees’ welfare, education and 
training.” 
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The United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation in pre-prohibition days seems 
to have been in a class of its own, in 
its relation to labor organizations, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
brewing industry was completely 
unionized in every department. The 
actual contracts with the unions were 
made locally by various groups of 
brewers whose plants were within the 
jurisdiction of local unions. But the 
United States Brewers’ Association 
had an active labor committee, and 
employed an experienced labor man 
as adjuster, whose duties to the em- 
ployers corresponded in some degree 
to that of the international secre- 
taries of the labor unions. His 
services were frequently sought dur- 
ing contract negotiations, and in the 
adjustment of disputes, but in the 
event of a strike, he kept aloof, and 
the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion had no dealings with strike- 
breakers and their detectives. 

Space precludes more than this 
brief reference to the United States 
Brewers’ Association, but it should 
be recorded that the policy of the 
brewers justified itself in the stability 
of labor, the regularity and continuity 
of employment and the freedom dur- 
ing a period of over twenty years 
from any serious labor difficulties. 
We believe it was of mutual advan- 
tage in the carrying out of labor con- 
tracts to have back of them respon- 
sible national organizations of em- 
ployers and employees. 

During the régime of United 
States Attorney General Daugherty 
the whole trade association movement 
was jeopardized. In a few cases it 
was found that a trade association 
had run afoul of the provisions of the 
Sherman Act, which makes it an il- 
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legal conspiracy to combine for the 
purpose of enhancing prices, curtail- 
ing production or suppressing compe- 
tition. Daugherty went so far as to 
question the statistical work of. the 
association, and his attitude was re- 
garded as so inimical to them that 
some important business concerns be- 
came afraid that their connection with 
a trade association might prove to be 
a liability rather than an asset. It 
was most fortunate that in this crisis 
the United States Department of 
Commerce was headed by a man of 
Secretary Hoover’s far-sighted wis- 
dom and force. By his correspond- 
ence with Attorney General Daugh- 
erty he so clarified the matter that 
Daugherty was virtually forced to 
modify his attitude. In February, 
1922, Mr. Hoover wrote that “trade 
associations have been in existence 
for many years. The great majority 
are legitimate, both in form of or- 
ganization and in activity. 
The activities of trade associations 
that have received the greatest criti- 
cism involve the collection of statis- 
tics relating to volume of production, 
capacity to produce by districts in do- 
mestic and foreign trade, distribu- 
tion thereof, etc. “Tf infor- 
mation regarding production, capac- 
ity and distribution by districts, with 
average prices for grades, brands, 
sizes, styles or qualities sold in the 
respective districts for specified pe- 
riods of time could be given to the 
public at the same time that such in- 
formation is available to the mem- 
bers of an association, in my judg- 
ment, great public good would re- 
sult.” . 

It was, no doubt, due to this con- 
troversy that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers took up the 
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study of trade associations which we 
referred to above. At about the 
same time a “general charter for 
trade associations’ was issued by 
“The Federal Trade Information 
Service,” which cited the acts of 
trade associations that were declared 
illegal and set forth the acts of such 
bodies which are permissible. Among 
them are: 


Adoption of standard cost account- 
ing systems. 

Adoption of standard grades, 
forms of contracts, machinery and 
processes. 

Collection of credit information. 

Placing of insurance for members. 

Promotion of employees’ welfare, 
education, etc. 

Cooperative management of legis- 
lative questions and litigation. 

Cooperative action to promote 
closer relations with the government. 

Collection of statistics of produc- 
tion, costs, prices, consumption and 
distribution, and dissemination of re- 
ports to members and to the public. 

Compilation from members’ re- 
ports of prices received on closed 
transactions of consolidated state- 
ments giving average prices, these to 
be made public. 


There is an interesting note in this 


“charter” which relates to the im- 
munities enjoyed by farmers’ organi- 
zations and labor unions. “The 
Sherman Law itself contains a clause 
exempting from its prohibitions the 
concerted actions of farmers’ organi- 
zations and of labor unions. There 
have been many efforts to obtain the 
repeal of the exemption enjoyed by 
labor unions on the ground that to in- 
crease their responsibility to the pub- 
lic and diminish their immunities 
would tend to prevent strikes. No 
such effort has been successful. On 
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the other hand, there have been ef- 
forts to extend and strengthen the 
immunities of farmers. These have 
been successful, with the result that 
on February 11, 1922, Congress en- 
acted a law authorizing farmers to 
form cooperative selling organiza- 
tions for the marketing of their prod- 
ucts. In many respects the actions 
specifically legalized by this new 
statute for the benefit of farmers ap- 
parently would come directly under 
the condemnation of the Supreme 
Court.” 

These exceptions are particularly 
important in the light of the new de- 
velopments in cooperative farming, 
or rather in the collective marketing 
of farm products. The economic im- 


portance of this movement is very far 
reaching, for it is growing so rapidly 
and on the whole so successfully that 
it seems destined to change the chan- 
nels of many trades and eliminate 


thousands of buyers and middlemen. 

The amazing growth of the trade 
association movement in the last 
twenty-five years was the subject of 
much comment at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Economic 
Association. Professor I. L. Sharf- 
man, of the University of Michigan, 
read a thoughtful paper on the trade 
association movement, in which he 
showed that a trade association can 
help to make business enterprises 
more efficient and orderly; it can pro- 
mote economy and stability in manu- 
facturing and stimulate demand by 
publicity and cooperative advertising. 
He declared that -a trade association 
can help to fashion the environment 
within which competitive forces op- 
erate, and that it serves to promote 
straightforward competition by sub- 
stituting accurate information for 
guesswork. It is indispensable to fair 
competition that the facts should be 
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available to all in order that unfair 
unequality in competition may be 
eliminated. Professor Sharfman 
maintains that unemployment is a 
business waste which cuts down 
profits, and that illness, accidents, and 
unemployment are largely prevent- 
able by intelligent cooperative effort. 

Mr. E. W. McCullough, manager 
of the Department of Manufacture 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, issued on December 7, 
1925, a new department publication 
covering industrial trade associations 
and research. He says that: “Re- 
search or a pursuit for facts and bet- 
ter methods along scientific lines is 
widely recognized as an indispensable 
adjunct to good business operation. 
But, like some other desirable factors 
in industrial operation, it is to a 
greater or less extent still an effort 
that can be adequately carried on in- 
dividually only by those concerns of 
large resources. How then can the 
small or medium-sized plants realize 
the advantages of scientific investiga- 
tional work? One effective medium 
is through the pooling of resources 
and efforts made possible by trade or- 
ganization.” 

Those industries which have a 
large number of small and scattered 
individuals are especially helped by a 
trade association. At the Twelfth 
Annual Babson Business Conference, 
Babson Park, Mass., September 26, 
1925, Mr. Ernest H. Gaunt, of 
Providence, made an address on trade 
associations in which he called atten- 
tion to the steadily increasing demand 
for definite service. Mr. Gaunt said: 


“Trade associations have greatly 
expanded their research work during 
recent years, and it is in this field that 
I believe the growth of the future 
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will come. . Trade associa- 
tions have passed the era when they 
didn’t know what they wanted and 
would ‘try anything once.’ Most in- 
dustries now know what they want of 
their trade association, and capable 
leaders with definite, seasoned ideas 
have arisen both among members and 
in the profession of trade association 
executive. Research for 
common use raises the common mini- 
mum level. Men entering 
business today know almost instinc- 
tively that they must work to- 
gether. . . .” 

President Coolidge has said that 
“business must learn to solve its own 
problems,” and I believe that the for- 
ward-looking policies of American in- 
dustries can be best worked out by 
trade associations of an entirely vol- 
untary and independent character, 
such as trade associations in the 
United States and Great Britain. 
These organizations have developed, 
naturally, with the progress of the 
particular industries they represent. 
In France the government constitutes 
itself the creator of trade associations, 
which it has incorporated in the ad- 
ministrative system of the country. 
The American plan of organization 
lends itself to more initiative and en- 
terprise and is much more in harmony 
with the spirit of our institutions. 

Mr. E. H. Naylor has a chapter in 
his book on the “Historical Evolu- 
tion of Trade Associations” which 
touches upon the medieval guilds. 
He shows that the guild merchants in 
England, who were known as “mas- 
ters,” were the forerunners of trade 
associations, while the craft guilds 
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were the forerunners of the organized 
labor movement. The merchant-ven- 
turer who sent his sailing ships around 
the world in quest of new trade was 
perhaps the pioneer internationalist. 

These guilds stood for trade ef- 
ficiency and skilled craftsmanship, 
which might well be the slogan of 
both capital and labor in their respec- 
tive organizations. 

The Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York, in its De- 
cember bulletin, discussing the ques- 
tion of “consolidating the nation’s 
power,” says: “It is recognized that 
tests are to come—tests which sug- 
gest that efficiency in organization 
and management will in time be re- 
quired as much as mere volume of 
output. The desire to consolidate the 
nation’s economic power was never so 
clearly manifested as it is today in 
highly organized and concentrated ef- 
fort; there is a genuine leadership in 
industry and an intelligent direction 
of affairs. Thus it is explained why, 
instead of pushing sales furiously, 
energy is being devoted more than 
before to the problems of production 
and distribution, so that business 
equipment and methods may be im- 
proved, costs lowered, industry forti- 
fied, and the situation as a whole 
strengthened against what the longer 
future holds.” 

An industry which has an active 
trade association is much more on its 
good behavior than one that is un- 
organized. It is a general axiom 
among trade association executives 
that no trade association is justified 
which does not square its principles 
and practices with public welfare. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


IV. Great BrirAiIn AND Her Dests 


Prepared by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


REAT Britain, like France, 

was before the war a great 

creditor nation. During the 
war the British government made 
large loans to her continental allies, 
but at the same time it borrowed 
enormous sums from the United 
States. Thus, like the government of 
France, that of Great Britain found 
itself at the end of the war both a 
creditor and a debtor. And with 
Great Britain, as with France, the 
huge expenditures required by the 
war resulted in the creation of a truly 
staggering public debt. Since the 
war, however, Great Britain, unlike 
France, has succeeded not only in ar- 


resting the growth of her debt, but 
in actually decreasing it. 


Great Britain as a Debtor and a 
Creditor 


The need of enormous purchases 
of war materials, both on her own 
account and on that of her allies, 
necessitated for Great Britain heavy 
borrowing in the United States. As 
we indicated in the first article of this 
series, prior to our entry into the 
war, Great Britain, because of her 
stronger credit position, acted as a 
banker for the other allies. After 
1917, when the allied purchases in 
this country began to be financed by 
our Treasury, Great Britain’s bor- 
rowings here were exclusively for her 
own needs. 

On April 1, 1925, the total ex- 
ternal debt of the British govern- 


ment was 1,122 million pounds ster- 
ling, or a little over five and one-half 
billion dollars. Nearly the whole of 
this amount represents the British 
debt to the United States, and more 
than nine-tenths of this American 
debt is owed directly by the British 
government to the United States 
Treasury. 

Thus, not counting the small 
amounts she owes to Canada and to 
several other countries, Great Britain 
is a debtor only to the United States. 
But she is the creditor of a large 
number of nations. 

The nominal amount of the ad- 
vances made by Great Britain to her 
allies during the war, together with 
the accumulation of interest, was on 
April 1, 1925, over two billion 
pounds sterling, or almost ten billion 
dollars. Her largest war debtor is 
Russia, whose debt constitutes over 
one-third of the total British war 
claims. Then comes France with 
about 30 per cent of the total, fol- 
lowed by Italy with about 25 per 
cent. The remainder—about 10 per 
cent of the total—is distributed 
among the smaller allies. The Bel- 
gian war debt is not included in these 
figures, as it is an integral part of the 
German reparation debt. 

Next to France, Great Britain is 
the largest creditor of Germany on 
the reparation account. Under in- 
ter-allied agreement she is entitled to 
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22 per cent of the reparation receipts 
under the Dawes plan. 

Finally Great Britain is creditor of 
a large number of small countries, 
particularly in Central Europe, on ac- 
count of post-war relief and recon- 
struction loans. The total amount of 
these loans, however, is not very 
large. 

It is clear from the above figures 
that Great Britain has come out of 
her international financial operations 
connected with the war as a net 
creditor. Taken at their nominal 
value, she has coming to her at least 
three times as much as she owes. 
Even assuming the doubtful value of 
the Russian debt to her and of some 
of the smaller debts, she is still more 
of a creditor than a debtor. 


British Policy of Debt Cancellation 


Great Britain’s first official declara- 
tion of policy with regard to the 
handling of these huge obligations 
created by the war was made in the 
summer of 1922. Prior to that there 
had been developing in Great Britain 
a feeling in favor of the cancellation 
of all war debts. Such a policy could 
not, however, be carried out without 
the consent of the United States as 
the largest international creditor. 
Although there were a number of 
semi-official conversations between 
the British representatives in Wash- 
ington and our government with re- 
gard to the debts, the British govern- 
ment felt that, as a debtor, it could 
not take the initiative in the matter. 
It was not until our position was pub- 
licly defined that the British govern- 
ment had an opportunity to state its 
position. 
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The creation by act of Congress 
of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission early in 1922 was our 
declaration of policy with regard to 
the war debts. The Commission was 
instructed by this act to fund all the 
outstanding obligations due the gov- 
ernment on terms that would provide 
for the extinguishment of the in- 
debtedness in not more than 25 years, 
and at rates of interest of not less 
than 414 percent. In accordance with 
this act, the government of the 
United States requested all its 
debtors to take the necessary steps 
toward the funding of their debts. 

On August 1, 1922, Mr. Arthur J. 
Balfour, the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, addressed 
a note to the governments of France, 
Italy, Serbia, Rumania, Portugal, 
and Greece, asking them to take the 
necessary steps toward the funding 
of their war debts to Great Britain. 
In this note Mr. Balfour dwelt at 
considerable length on the reluctance 
which the British government had 
felt in pressing Great Britain’s 
former allies for the repayment of 
their war debts. He spoke of the 
willingness of his government to con- 
sent to a general cancellation of the 
war debts, and of the fact that such 
a procedure had been rendered im- 
possible by the position taken by the 
United States. 

The Balfour note announced, how- 
ever, that while a general and com- 
plete cancellation of the war debts 
was not possible, the British govern- 
ment was prepared to go as far as it 
could on partial cancellation. It laid 
down what is sometimes referred to 
as the Balfour principle, to the effect 
that the British government would 
insist upon collecting from its debtors 
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only as much as it would need to meet 
its own payment to the United States. 
We shall speak below of the Balfour 
principle and its actual application in 
the British debt settlements. 


Anglo-American Debt Settlement 


Great Britain was the first debtor 
country to send a debt-funding mis- 
sion to Washington. This mission, 
consisting of the present British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr. Montagu C. Nor- 
man, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, arrived in this country at the 
beginning of January, 1923, although 
the final debt funding agreement was 
not signed until June 19 of that year. 

In the course of the negotiations 
the British representatives protested 
that it was impossible for their coun- 
try to arrange for the payment of the 
whole indebtedness within the twen- 
ty-five-year period specified in the 
act of Congress creating the Foreign 
Debt Commission; they also argued 
that interest at the minimum rate of 
4% per cent fixed by the act would 
be beyond Great Britain’s paying 
capacity. Our Foreign Debt Com- 
mission recognized the fairness of 
the British position, and the final 
agreement reached was on terms 
quite different from those laid down 
inthe Act of 1922. The terms, how- 
ever, were approved by Congress 
when the settlement was finally laid 
before it. 

By the terms of the agreement the 
total indebtedness of Great Britain— 
the principal of the debt and unpaid 
interest as of December 15, 1922— 
was fixed at $4,604,128,085.74. The 
British government turned over to 
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our Treasury long-term bonds to the 
amount of $4,600,000,000 and paid 
the remainder in cash. The amount 
of these bonds is to be paid off in 62 
annual installments, ranging from 23 
million dollars in 1922 to 175 million 
dollars in 1984. Interest is fixed at 
the rate of 3 per cent for the first 
ten years and 3% per cent for the 
remaining fifty-two years. 


Great Britain’s Negotiations with 
Her Debtors 


In the course of the past two years 
Great Britain has had debt negotia- 
tions with all three of her principal 
war debtors. In the negotiations 
with Russia the question of the war 
debts was left in abeyance, the only 
problem taken up being concerned 
with the pre-war debts; of these nego- 
tiations we shall speak in a later 
article. With France a tentative 
agreement was reached. With Italy 
a complete settlement was made. 

The tentative agreement with 
France was reached in the summer of 
1925, when M. Caillaux, the French 
Minister of Finance, negotiated with 
Mr. Churchill, the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a settlement involv- 
ing payment by France of 121% mil- 
lion pounds sterling annually. The 
French Minister had not the author- 
ity to sign the agreement definitely, 
but he took it with him to France and 
laid it before his colleagues. Soon 
after that the French government ac- 
cepted the settlement in principle, 
but made this acceptance subject to 
further discussion of several impor- 
tant points. The overthrow of M. 
Caillaux and the setting in of a severe 
political and financial crisis in France 
have so far prevented the resump- 
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tion of the Anglo-French debt nego- 
tiations. 

The debt settlement with Italy was 
signed on January 27, 1926. The 
total amount of the Italian payments, 
including interest charges over a pe- 
riod of sixty-two years, is fixed at 
254,550,000 pounds sterling (i. e., 
about $1,250,000,000). The prin- 
cipal of the Italian debt, including ac- 
crued interest to December 15, 1925, 
was at the time of the settlement 
610,840,000 pounds sterling. In 
making its agreement with Italy the 
British government thus wrote off 
something like three-quarters of the 
debt. 

The annual payments are inclusive, 
i. €., no distinction is made between 
principal and interest, both being 
lumped into one sum. During the 
first year Italy is to pay 2,000,000 
pounds; during the next two years, 


4,000,000 pounds a year; during the 
next four years, 4,250,000 pounds a 
year; then for fifty-four years her 
annual payments are to be 4,500,000 
pounds; and finally, for the last year, 
she is to pay 2,250,000 pounds. 
There will be deductions, however, 


from these fixed amounts. During 
the war Italy shipped to Great Bri- 
tain gold to the amount of 22,200,- 
000 pounds, which was to be held by 
the British government as security 
for the loans extended to Italy. This 
gold was to be returned to Italy 
upon the liquidation of her war debt. 
Under the Anglo-Italian debt settle- 
ment the amount represented by this 
gold deposit will be released in an- 
nual installments spread over the 
whole period of Italian payments, 
starting with 1928. These install- 
ments will be deducted from the fixed 
annuities in such a way that the net 
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Italian payments from 1928 to 1986 
will be exactly 4,000,000 pounds 
sterling a year. 


A pplication of the Balfour Principle 


The Anglo-Italian settlement con- 
tains a proviso which embodies the 
principle set forth in the Balfour 
note of August 1, 1922. Section VI 
of the agreement provides that if at 
any time Great Britain’s total re- 
ceipts from the allies on account of 
the war debts and from Germany on 
account of reparation payments 
should exceed the total payments 
made by Great Britain to the United 
States, then Italy would be credited 
with a share of this excess propor- 
tionate to her total payments. On 
the other hand, in case Great Bri- 
tain’s receipts should thereafter fall 
short of the British payments to the 
United States, Italy’s payments will 
be similarly increased, within the 
limits, however, of the credits pre- 
viously allowed her. 

It is the intention of the British 
government to write a similar pro- 
viso into all of its debt settlements. 
In this manner Great Britain is carry- 
ing out the pledge contained in the 
Balfour principle of not collecting 
from her own war debtors a penny 
more than she has to pay the United 
States. Under this principle it will 
be seen that Great Britain becomes 
merely a transmitting agent. 

Great Britain’s payments to the 
United States during the current 
financial year (1926-27) will be 33,- 
500,000 pounds sterling. Against 
this she expects to receive 4,000,000 
pounds from Italy and about 10,000,- 
000 pounds as her share of the 
Dawes annuity. Even if she succeeds 
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in making a definite settlement with 
France, the terms of such a settle- 
ment will undoubtedly require a par- 
tial moratorium in the French pay- 
ments for several years. The aggre- 
gate amount owed Great Britain by 
her other war debtors is very small, 
and is not likely to make much differ- 
ence in the situation, while the Rus- 
sian war debt may, almost with cer- 
tainty, be considered as lost. Thus 
at best during the current year the 
British receipts will be less than half 
of the British payments. 

Assuming that within several years 
France will be paying Great Britain 
the full amount agreed upon in the 
summer of 1925—i. ¢€., 12,500,000 
pounds a year—and that her other 
debtors will be paying her one or two 
millions a year, Britain’s aggregate 
annual receipts from her allies will 
scarcely constitute one-half of her 


annual payments to the United States, 
which by that time will be substan- 


tially larger than at present. The 
difference would have to be made up 
out of the British share of the Ger- 
man reparation payments. 

When the Dawes annuity reaches 
its full amount, the British share of 
it will be about 23,000,000 pounds 
sterling. This sum would be quite 
suficient to cover the difference be- 
tween Britain’s receipts from her 
allies and her payments to the United 
States, provided the full amount of 
this annuity is really forthcoming. 

The application -of the Balfour 
principle to the British debt settle- 
ments thus links together almost in- 
dissolubly the German reparation 
payments, the payments on the allied 
debts to Great Britain, and the Brit- 
ish debt payments to the United 
States. It creates an intricate prob- 
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lem for our government; of this prob- 
lem we shall speak when we come to 
discuss the American angle of the in- 
ternational debt problem. 

Whether or not Great Britain will 
eventually succeed in realizing a com- 
plete application of the Balfour prin- 
ciple remains to be seen. If she will, 
then her own taxpayers will be en- 
tirely relieved from any foreign debt 
burden. In the meantime, however, 
Great Britain must meet the bulk of 
the American payments out of her 
own resources. 


American Payments and the British 
Taxpayers 


Great Britain was the first of the 
European belligerents to balance its 
national budget after the war. Be- 
fore the war her budget situation was 
relatively favorable, and in the last 
fiscal year before the war (April 1, 
1913-March 31, 1914—the British 
financial year runs from April 1 to 
March 31) government revenues were 
about one million pounds sterling in 
excess of expenditures. But the very 
first year of the war witnessed a sharp 
rise in expenditures, offset but to an 
insignificant degree by the increase in 
revenues; hence for the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1915, the 
revenues equaled only 40 per cent 
of the expenditures. The following 
twelve months were much worse, the 
revenues equaling but 22 per cent 
of the expenditures. Then for two 
years the revenues were maintained 
at 26 per cent of the expenditures, 
while during the year ending March 
31, 1919, the revenues were 34 per 
cent of the expenditures. 

These huge deficits in the national 
budget, brought about by the war, re- 
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sulted in the creation of an enormous 
national debt. At the outbreak of 
the World War the public debt of 
Great Britain was 651,000,000 
pounds sterling. By March 31, 1919, 
it reached the stupendous total of 
7:434:949,000 pounds, or about 35 
billion dollars. The budgetary situa- 
tion during the year 1919-1920 im- 
proved considerably as compared 
with the war years, although revenues 
were still only four-fifths of the ex- 
penditures. The deficits of that 
year raised the total of the British 
public debt to 7,828,779,000 pounds. 
But with that the British debt situa- 
tion reached its high-water mark. 
After March 31, 1920, the debt be- 
gan to decrease. 

The financial years 1920-21, 1921- 
22, 1922-23, and 1923-24 were a pe- 
riod of large budgetary surpluses: 
revenues exceeded expenditures dur- 
ing the first of these years by 230 
million pounds; during the second, by 
45 millions; during the third, by ror 
millions; and during the fourth, by 
48 millions. These surpluses were 
achieved during the years immedi- 
ately following the war mainly 
through the sale of war supplies, and 
during the later years of the period 
through a large increase in taxation. 
Most of this money was applied to- 
ward the reduction of the national 
debt, although the total debt did not 
decrease by nearly the same amount 
as the aggregate of the surpluses. On 
March 31, 1925, the total public 
debt was equal to 7,646,372,000 
pounds, the decrease from the high 
figure of 1920 being only a little over 
160 millions. This is due largely to 
the operations involved in the con- 
version and consolidation of the float- 
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ing debt, which decrease the rate of 
interest, but increase the total of the 
debt. 

During the financial year 1924-25 
the budget was practically in balance, 
the surplus being only three and one. 
half million pounds. The prelim. 
inary estimates for the 1925-26 bud- 
get show a small deficit, due to the 
coal subsidy. 

The expenditures of the British 
government during the year 1924-25 
equaled 796 million pounds sterling. 
Of this amount, 357 millions, or al- 
most 45 per cent, were taken up by 
the interest and the sinking fund on 
the public debt. Almost 10 per cent 
of these expenditures on account of 
the public debt represented debt pay- 
ments to the United States. 

The British people carry a very 
heavy burden of taxation in order 
that the British government may be 
able to pay its way without resorting 
to further borrowing. And the sums 
taken from the revenue for the pur- 
pose of meeting debt payments to the 
United States represent a not insig- 
nificant part of the tax burden. 


Britain’s Favorable International 
Balance 


The money collected by the British 
government from its taxpayers for 
the purpose of making the debt pay- 
ments to the United States is in 
pounds sterling, while the payments 
themselves have to be made in dol- 


lars. In other words, the pounds 
have to be converted into dollars, 
and this, as we saw in the first article 
of this series, can be done only 
through the processes involved in in- 
ternational trade. 
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Great Britain has a net favorable 
balance resulting from international 
trade and service operations. In the 
matter of trade she is a net importer, 
i. ¢., She buys more goods from the 
rest of the world than she sells to 
other countries. In 1923 her imports 
exceeded her exports by 195 million 
pounds sterling; in 1924, by 324 mil- 
lions; and in 1925, by 386 millions. 
She pays for this excess by various 
services which she renders other 
countries. She has a large net income 
from her shipping, and she also ob- 
tains considerable profits from bank- 
ing services and trade commissions. 
Her largest source of international 
revenue, however, is income from her 
investments in other countries. From 
this source alone she receives annually 
between 200 and 250 million pounds. 

In this manner Great Britain not 
only obtains sufficient revenue to 
cover the deficits in her merchandise 
trade, but she also has a substantial 


surplus. As a result of this surplus, 
Great Britain has had no difficulty in 
making transfers. She not only has 
a favorable balance of sufficient size 
to provide in full for war-debt pay- 
ments, but she is also able to increase 
somewhat her investments abroad. 
Thus Great Britain has had no 
technical difficulty so far in meeting 
her debt payments to the United 
States. It is true that the effecting 
of these payments have for their 
consequences an appreciable increase 
of the burden of taxation in Great 
Britain and a diminution of the Brit- 
ish international income available 
for new foreign investments. That 
these are real burdens there is no 
doubt. And Great Britain’s only 
hope of ridding herself of them is 
through a complete realization of the 
Balfour principle, which, as we have 
already seen, is tied up with the suc- 
cess or failure of the Dawes plan for 
the German reparation payments. 


THE TEST 


Do the heartbroken fear that you condemn too much 
When they would yield to a more gentle touch? 
Do the sick ask for you, and in your presence feel 
The spirit of the Christ to help and heal? 

Do children come to you, and coming say 

They love you—or do they run away? 


Beatrice Post Candler. 





WOMEN WHO WORK FOR WAGES 


Cara Cook 
Staff of Labor 


IFTY years ago a bobbin girl in 
a cotton mill in Lowell, Mass., 
wrote of her work: 


“Tt is nothing but fun; it is just like 
lay. . . . Weare not occupied 
more than half the time. The inter- 
vals are spent frolicking around 
among the spinning frames, teasing 
and talking with the older girls, or 
entertaining ourselves with games and 
stories in a corner, or exploring, with 
the overseer’s permission, the mys- 
teries of the carding room, the dress- 
ing room and the weaving room.”’* 


Truly a charming picture of fac- 
tory life! And listen to her poetic 
explanation as to why many of the 
women workers of those days were 
employed in industry at all: 


“Means to one end their labor was,— 
to put 

Gold nest-eggs in the bank, or to re- 
deem 

A mortgaged homestead, or to pay 
the way 

Through classic years at some acad- 
emy; 

More commonly to lay a dowry by 

For future housekeeping.’’+ 


In contrast to this ideal situation 
we find in a recent government report 
on “Conditions of Women and Child 
Wage-earners in the United States” 
the following statement concerning 
forty-six cotton mills investigated in 


New England: 


“In general, light in the weaving 
rooms was good, but elsewhere no 
general statement could be made. 


*Larcom, Lucy: A New England Girlhood. 


tLarcom, Lucy: An Idyl of Work. 


Ventilation was apt to be poor. 
Thirty of the mills relied upon open 
windows, openings in the roof and the 
like. The temperature of the mills 
was often high and in certain rooms 
the humidity was excessive. 

“Dust and lint abounded in the 
picker rooms and card rooms. Lint 
is given off in all the processes up to 
and including spinning. Dust and 
lint can be kept down by frequent 
sweeping, scrubbing and cleaning, but 
in most of the mills visited there was 
an objectionable and wholly unneces- 
sary amount of both in the atmos- 
phere. 

“The noise of the machinery is 
nerve-racking; the work in many oc- 
cupations requires close and constant 
attention, and in the spinning and 
weaving rooms the air is hot and 
moist, often to an unnecessary and in- 
jurious degree. 


Just how these workers are distributed 
in the main occupational divisions in 
1910 and 1920 may be seen by a 
glance at the accompanying chart. It 
shows an increase in the numbers of 
women in all occupations except do- 
mestic service and agriculture, where 
there are striking decreases. That in 
agriculture is partly explained by the 
fact that the census date changed 
from April 5 in 1910 to January 1 in 
1920. At the latter time of year 
agricultural work is at its lowest 
point. 

The most significant change is in 
the “white-collar jobs,” more than 
twice as many women being engaged 
in clerical occupations in 1920 as in 
1910. 
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“Wash rooms for women workers 
were not common, being found in 
only 13 of the mills. Dressing rooms 
were rarer still. Toilet accommoda- 
tions were diverse.’’t 


And as for “laying a dowry by,” 
here is what one laundry worker said 
when asked why she was working: 
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ing the half century which separates 
the cases quoted, that today there is, 
perhaps, no problem so challenging 
the attention of large groups of peo- 
ple, especially the workers themselves, 
than those questions of infinite com- 
plexity and importance which we 
lump together under the caption 
“Women in Industry.” 


DISTRIBUTION BY MAIN OCCUPATIONAL DIVISIONS OF WOMEN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED: 1910 AND 1920 
(U.S.Census: Population,1920: vol.4.p.34) 
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Per cent 
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Domestic and personal 
service 





Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries 





Agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry 











Professional service 


transportation 


“It isn’t for ‘pin money,’ nor be- 
cause they prefer it to the home that 
women work in laundries. They do 
it to make a living, and often enough 
it is a poor living they make at that, 
and in many cases at the expense of 
their health.” 

Such a change has taken place dur- 


tU. S. Dept. of Labor: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: Bulletin #175. “Summary of the Re- 
Port on Conditions of Women and Child Wage- 
earners in the United States.” Washington, 
D. C., 1916. 
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EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MILLION 


There are today considerably over 
eight and one-half million women in 
the United States “engaged in gain- 
ful occupation,” as the Federal cen- 
sus puts it. That means that one in 
every five workers is a woman. 
Moreover, of the 572 occupations 
listed in the 1920 census only 35 are 
carried on entirely without the help 
of women employees, and that means 
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that almost everything you wear and 
eat and use is subject at some time 
during its production to the work of 
women! 

Next to the United States census, 
the chief statistical guardian of the 
women workers is the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, established in 1920 by an act of 
Congress to “formulate standards and 
policies which shall promote the wel- 
fare of wage-earning women, im- 
prove their working conditions, in- 
crease their efficiency, and advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.” These two sources of in- 
formation furnish the principal ma- 
terial here summarized. 

There are those who still question 
whether women have yet become a 
significant factor in industry—‘‘it was 
a war-time movement; they will go 
back to their traditional place, the 
home; it is only temporary,” they say. 

The figure 8,549,511 would seem 
sufficient answer, but even more strik- 
ing than this number of women now 
engaged in gainful occupation is their 
rapid increase in the last 40 years. 
Between 1880 and 1920 the rate of 
this increase was 223 per cent; it was 
less than half that for the men! 

And to the “war-time movement” 
skeptic we can quote census figures to 
show that between 1880 and 1g10, 
before the war, the rate of increase 
for women workers was twice what 
it was for men. One increase—the 
greatest—was in the automobile 
shops, where in ten years women 
workers increased 1048 per cent! 

As for women in the home, one 
thing at least is obvious,—they no 
longer need stay there to knit stock- 
ings and weave homespun cloth, when 
one woman can operate a knitting ma- 
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chine turning out hundreds of pairs 
of perfect stockings a day, or change 
the bobbins on a power loom weay- 
ing yards of cloth an hour! 


THE MaArrigeD WoMAN WAGE- 
EARNER 


There is, however, a very real 
“home problem,” for of these eight 
and a half million women workers, 
1,920,281, or nearly one in every five, 
are married. They could probably 
tell 1,920,281 different stories, too, 
some of them near-tragedies, of large 
families, insufficient f un ds—ends 
which couldn’t be made to meet with- 
out the help of the wife and mother. 

This is not mere guess, for the cen- 
sus figures tell tales. In one typical 
industrial community it records one- 
half, or about 4,000, of the working 
women as being married, and of these 
4,000 nearly two-thirds have children 
under five years of age. If the 
mother “takes in boarders” or does 
laundry work at home she can man- 
age the house and the children on the 
side, it is inferred, but if she works 
away from home, as about half these 
mothers did, the children look after 
themselves, are cared for by neigh- 
bors, or by their father if he works 
nights and stays home days. Some- 
times the mother works nights and 
cares for her home in the daytime, 
with a snatch of sleep when she can 
manage it! 

Whether married women will con- 
tinue to invade the field of industry 
in increasing numbers is a matter of 
speculation. The census figures show 
an increase in their ranks of 13.9 per 
cent of all women wage-earners in 
1890, to 15.4 per cent in 1900, and 
24.7 in 1910, with a falling off in 
1920 to 23 per cent. 
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The economic motive for their 
wage-earning in the great majority of 
cases is the need to supplement the in- 
adequate earnings of the husband. 
His wages are notoriously slow to in- 
crease in prosperous times and quick 
to decrease in “hard times.” It looks 
as though the married woman in in- 
dustry must be considered as a perma- 
nent problem, and a doubly difficult 
one when it is remembered that she 
is also filling that other rdle of 
mother and homemaker. 


“Wuy Do You Work?” 


A prominent author, writing on his 
“contacts with my fellow-men,” tells 
of his conversation with a negro boot- 
black, from whom he had elicited 
some unexpectedly keen comments on 
his life and work in general. 

“Well, what do you work for, any- 
way, Joe,” he finally asked him. 

Immediately the darky’s philosoph- 
ical expression vanished, and with a 
flourish of his brush he declared em- 
phatically, 

“Aw, dat’s an easy one, boss. What 
does ah work for? Suah, ah works 
for dem li’l dimes.” 

That is what any one works for pri- 
marily—wages. To the working wo- 
man, her weekly or monthly pay en- 
velope is all too often the balancing 
factor in that struggle to keep on the 
right side of the narrow subsistence 
margin. It is highly important, there- 
fore, to know what she finds in that 
envelope. . 

Here the figures are more sketchy. 
That is one reason for the appalling 
ignorance and misunderstanding over 
the wage question, and the mistake so 
often made that it isn’t the amount 
of the wage that counts, but what it 
will buy. 
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We do know that the United 
States Supreme Court in 1921 de- 
clared unconstitutional a “model” 
minimum-wage law, and that only 
thirteen states now regulate women’s 
wages. We know, too, that women 
are employed in the main in the more 
unskilled, lower-paid occupations. 
Having, if any, only small, ineffective 
trade organizations, they bargain for 
their wages in competition with other 
individuals on what one economist 
has called “the principle of no prin- 
ciple.” They take what they can get, 
thankful to get something. 

Wage figures for women workers 
which have been compiled by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau cover only ten states, 
but these represent sections all the way 
from South Carolina, which employs 
the largest proportion of women 
workers, to Kentucky and Kansas, 
near the bottom of the list. 

The average weekly earnings of 
the women questioned in these states 
ranged from $16.85 in Rhode Island 
to $8.80 in Alabama. As the bulle- 
tin says: 


“In surveying a state, no attempt 
is made to include all the women at 
work, but sufficiently representative 
numbers of women and establish- 
ments are covered to present a cross- 
section picture and provide a fair in- 
dex to the conditions under which the 
wage-earning women of a whole state 
work.”’* 


And the best showing they secured 
was an average of $16.85 a week! 
In another investigation in the shoe 
factories of Manchester, N. H., a 
study was made of “The Share of 
Wage-earning Women in Family 


*U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau: 
Bulletin No. 46, page 2. 
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Support.” Immediately it disclosed 
that fact that their “share” often in- 
cluded, in addition to the industry- 
salary they might be earning, the 
usual duties of home life, or the care 
of dependents or children. Surely 


these contributions should be counted 
in; try hiring a maid to do the house- 
work, and see if they shouldn’t! 

In actual earnings, the women shoe 
workers in Manchester were found 
to be steady contributors to the family 
stocking. Quoting from the report: 


“Tn two groups of men and women 
who were alike in the size of their 
earnings and in their family relation- 
ships, the women contributed all their 
earnings to a greater extent than did 
the men. This shows that in the last 
analysis the sex of the contributor 
seemed to have the most important ef- 
fect on the contribution, and, when 
all other factors were allowed for 
and comparable groups of men and 
women were contrasted, the women 
were the more extensive contribu- 
tors.” 


Nearly every married working wo- 
man, it was found, contributed all her 
earnings, however small they might 
be, to the general family support. 
This nails rather effectively the moss- 
grown theory that “women go to 
work to earn pin-money for them- 
selves.” In fact, it means that here 
is a condition where individual eco- 
nomic independence ceases to exist en- 
tirely. 

If all this be true of underpaid wo- 
men, what would it mean to the stand- 
ards of living of these families if the 
women wage-earners received full 
compensation | 


tU. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau: 
Bulletin No. $0, Washington, D. C., 1923. 
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“Att WorK AND No P tay” 


Following close on the heels of 
wages comes the problem of hours of 
work. This is entirely a matter of 
state regulation and on the whole pre- 
sents a dark picture, especially when 
we realize that violations are often 
practiced in states which have really 
good laws. 

Five states, Iowa, Indiana (with 
the exception of one law prohibiting 
night work in manufacturing), West 
Virginia, Alabama and Florida, have 
no hour legislation for women. In 
North Carolina women may legally 
work 11 hours a day, and in Illinois 
and Virginia, 70 hours a week. Only 
sixteen states regulate night work for 
women and six of these cover only 
one industry or occupation! 

Were we to go on probing into the 
working conditions of these women, 
the picture would become even more 
dismal. Enough hint was given in 
the quotation from the government 
report at the beginning of this article. 
Enough has been said, too, to estab- 
lish the indisputable fact that women 
are in industry, that they form one of 
its more serious problems, and that 
measures for their health, happiness 
and security should be in the fore- 
front of our thoughts and efforts. 

Throughout this story, it seems to 
me, the woman worker stands out a 
small, solitary figure in a vast web of 
complicated forces—driven on by 
needs she cannot control, and at the 
mercy of power she doesn’t under- 
stand. In the great field of industry 
her needs, her wants, her hopes are 
as nothing; she is just one of several 
million competing sellers of labor. 

The answer is obvious; cooperation 
with her fellow workers in an organi- 
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zation of her trade—the same prin- 
ciple voiced by Aesop, some three 
thousand years ago, when he said, “‘in 
union there is strength.” It isn’t an 
untested method; it has been tried and 
has worked. There isn’t space here 
to even touch upon the accomplish- 
ments of the trade-union women, but 
there have been many, and the only 
gains which count in the long run are 
those won by and for the workers 
themselves. 

Recently there has come to their 
aid in this struggle a great ally—the 
workers’ education movement, which 
is growing by leaps and bounds, help- 
ing to reveal labor to itself, to make 
it purposeful and effective. And 
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closely connected with this movement, 
though considerably older in years, is 
the enormous field of the trade-union 
press—the voice of labor. 

It is on such movements as these, 
armed with such facts as have been 
presented here, that the women wage- 
earners of America must build in the 
future, in order to hasten the day 
when they may say with the poet 
Shelley in answer to his question, 
“What is Freedom?” 


“For the laborer thou art bread, 
And a comely table spread, 
From his daily labor come 

To a neat and happy home.” 


(From the Masque of Anarchy.) 
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CONOMIC and social conflicts 
in Porto Rico are neither tem- 
porary nor sporadic. Said con- 

ditions are and will continue to 
be a never ending bitter struggle 
for life and justice, unless the Con- 
gress of the United States wants 
to do its duty. The ills of Porto 
Rico are deep-rooted and go down to 
the fundamental system of its eco- 
nomic structure, government and citi- 
zenship. In fact, it is neither a ques- 
tion of appointing any particular in- 
dividual to the governorship of the 
island, nor of getting the domination 
of some particular political “boss” or 
party. The abuses and crimes com- 
mitted in the last election to rob the 
workers of votes, do not even consti- 
tute the most important question in- 
volved in the social tragedy that is go- 
ing on in Porto Rico. On election 
day , in November, 1924, in many mu- 
nicipalities of the Island of Porto 
Rico, frauds, bribery, brutalities of all 
kinds, with the help of police and 
other judicial officials and the agents 
for sugar, tobacco and other corpora- 
tions, robbed the people of the elec- 
tions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
took up the work of bettering the lot 
of these toilers—it aided them to se- 
cure organizations whereby they could 
protect themselves and continually 
rise to higher levels. The first big 
struggle was for civil emancipation of 
the workers. Although there exists a 
principle that the law protects all as 


equal, it is true that in the pacific in- 
dustrial conflicts that have arisen in 
Porto Rico to better the conditions of 
work and life of the wage earners, 
horrible tragedies have been caused 
by the exploiters of the laborers. 
Many poor workmen have been mer- 
cilessly killed to subjugate the labor- 
ers. 

But freedom is achieved by persist- 
ent struggle and by the establishment 
of rights exercised by the people. The 
mere enactment of law does not guar- 
antee freedom—that will be achieved 
by the continuous struggle which the 
workers have already inaugurated—a 
struggle that will destroy privilege 
and establish equality of opportunity. 

Since its discovery by Columbus, 
Porto Rico had been a colony of 
Spain, but had been given a degree of 
self-government when that course was 
made expedient by the successful re- 
volt of the Spanish possessions. Porto 
Rico had fifteen representatives in the 
Spanish Cortes with the right to par- 
ticipate in legislation. As a territory 
of the Republic of the United States, 
Porto Rico has now but one delegate 
to Congress and he has not even the 
right to one vote. Its government ex- 
ecutive official is appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

It will be remembered by many 
members of organized labor that 
when Porto Rico passed into posses- 
sion of the United States, the labor 
question in that island suddenly 
loomed up as a possible difficult prob- 
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lem. Some of the higher officers of 
our army entertained opinions as to 
what should be done in regard to it 
which chimed in very well with the 
old-time slaveholders’ ideas of dealing 
with “human property,” but which 
had the little defect of clashing with 
the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the relations between 
free men. 

Governors of Porto Rico on several 
occasions have recognized the impor- 
tance of the work of the unions of the 
isand. Governor Colton said, one 
time in his message to the local Legis- 
lature: 

“It is pleasing to note that Porto 
Rican labor is appreciative of consid- 
eration, that the spirit of its assem- 
blages is fair-minded and patriotic, 
and that its requests are usually con- 
servative and presented in such form 
as to invite favorable recognition.” 

In December, 1925, the President 
of the United States was handed a me- 
morial supported by over thirteen 
thousand signatures of citizens of that 
island, and also by many labor organi- 
zations and societies. The subject in- 
volved the principles of elementary 
justice for the people of Porto Rico. 

According to our American ideals, 
the people of Porto Rico have a right 
to expect from our government such 
treatment as is dictated by the basic 
principles of justice and democracy, 
and the right to aspire to a higher 
standard of living than the one pre- 
vailing in the island now. The pres- 
tige of our country demands that ev- 
ery effort be put forth to bring about 
a change for the better in the economic 
life of the Porto Rican people. 

The words in which that great 
leader, Samuel Gompers, described 
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that island after his last trip over 
there were as follows: 

“That such poverty and misery, 
with its essential immorality and deg- 
radation, can exist under the authority 
of the Republic of the United States 
is a stigma upon the record, the his- 
tory and the honor of our country. It 
is appalling to think that such condi- 
tions prevail in Porto Rico.” 

Powerful corporations and individu- 
als are stealing the land from the peo- 
ple, having fastened their defiling ten- 
tacles upon government offices and 
upon economic and political powers. 
These exploiters have been gaining 
wealth out of Porto Rican products— 
while those who do the work are ac- 
tually starving. Over and over the 
story has been told of life among 
Porto Rico’s agricultural workers— 
the miserable one-room huts, the 
deadly grind of long hours of toil, 
undernourished, impoverished bodies 
and necessarily stunted minds. It is 
a heart-rending story of the misery and 
degradation of poverty and injustice. 

Porto Rico is a beautiful tropical 
island, rich in natural resources, 
adapted in every way to be the home 
of an intelligent, cultured, prosperous 
people. When the United States oc- 
cupied Porto Rico, the government de- 
clared that American institutions 
would be established and American 
citizenship would be granted. There 
is a saying that the Constitution fol- 
lows the Stars and Stripes. Congress 
granted American citizenship to Porto 
Ricans in March, 1917. 

The big issue of that island may be 
clearly stated as follows: Shall Porto 
Rico be developed in the interest of 
the natives and resident American 
producers of the island, paying a fair 
return on invested capital, or shall the 
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resources of Porto Rico be exhausted 
to the benefit of the profiteers, bank- 
ers and bond clippers of the United 
States, Spain and other European 
countries, to an extent that means for 
Porto Ricans in general, poverty, hun- 
ger and degradation? 

The situation we have tolerated in 
Porto Rico, whether ignorantly or 
carelessly, is a crime. If we profess 
to have any conception of the sacred- 
ness of human life, any regard for hu- 
man rights, how can we stand respon- 
sible for what is going on in Porto 
Rico? 

The people of Porto Rico are suf- 
fering the colonial consequences of a 
chaotic and most terrible economic or- 
ganization of absentee landlordship 
and financial powers. The main facts 
are as follows: 

(1) The rapid development of il- 
legal monopoly of lands and wealth in 
the island, by powerful resident and 
absentee individuals and corporations. 

(2) The violation of the organic 
act and the laws of the island. 

(3) The refusal by powerful cor- 
porations and individuals, resident 
and absentee, to pay taxes proportion- 
ate to the increase in wealth produced. 

(4) The steady emigration of 60 
per cent of the profits produced in the 
island, representing an appalling 
amount of underpaid labor and initia- 
tive that goes to enrich other com- 
munities at the expense of misery and 
wretchedness of the people of Porto 
Rico. 

(5) The impossibility of develop- 
ing industries in the island while the 
interest of the money is 12 to 24 per 
cent. 

It is true that when our govern- 
ment first took control of Porto Rico 
in 1898, the standards and ideals of 
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old Spain prevailed. Standards of 
living among the workers were very 
low, homes and working conditions 
miserable, wages extremely low. La- 
bor was looked upon as something de- 
grading. There was hardly a public 
school building on the island. Of the 
953,243 inhabitants of the island, only 
23,000 privileged children went to 
very poor schools. 

Considering a population of 1,400,- 
ooo inhabitants, the average of illit- 
erates is still high. The nation which 
discovered Porto Rico left an average 
of 80 per cent illiterates, which has 
been reduced to an average of 60 per 
cent. Forty per cent of the popula- 
tion of Porto Rico, yet, are born and 
die illiterate. Living expenses in 
Porto Rico are nearly 20 per cent 
higher than in the United States. Still 
industrial laborers receive an average 
of $1.50 per day and field laborers 
receive an average of 60 cents. Chil- 
dren and women work for 30 cents a 
day. Although our land has means 
and resources to promote industrial en- 
terprises, three-fifths of the laboring 
population of Porto Rico lack perma- 
nent employment. 

By checking reports from doctors 
and the civil registry, Doctor T. C. 
Townsend of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, said it had been 
possible to establish the fact that there 
had been 6,000 deaths from tuber- 
culosis during two and one-half years. 
“Fully 60 per cent of those suffering 
from the disease,”’ he said, ‘“‘are never 
reported as cases and are not known 
as such until they are dead. The rea- 
son why the case rate in Porto Rico 
is so low is because the death rate is 
so high,” he said. 

“A careful scrutiny of reports from 
various sources, together with per- 
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sonal field observations, places the 
number of clinical tuberculosis cases 
on the island at about 14,000—8,000 
of whom have consulted the doctor 
or have been under treatment, while 
the remaining 6,000 are going their 
way with their conditions in all prob- 
ability unknown to themselves and the 
medical profession. 

“The factors causing tuberculosis in 
Porto Rico are obvious: 

“A survey of over 1,000 houses 
among the laboring classes in seven 
of the larger cities of the island re- 
veals an average of six people living 
in a two-room house with one window 
to each room averaging 95 square 
feet and all doors and windows closed 
at night to keep out the life-giving 
substance, which is so dreaded—the 
night air. Result—tuberculosis. 


“The average diet among the peo- 
ple most heavily infected with tuber- 


culosis is the kind of diet you would 
select if it were desired to take steps 
to propagate the disease. For break- 
fast, black coffee. Dinner, rice and 
beans always; sometimes bananas, 
plantains and bread. Supper (if any) 
the same.” 

General Frank McIntyre, Chief of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, re- 
ported to the Secretary of War in 
1925 “that the people of Porto Rico 
were poor beyond anything which has 
come within the experience of the 
United States and bordered at all 
times on a condition of famine. To 
improve the conditions of the people 
of Porto Rico was not difficult, but to 
improve the conditions to the extent 
that would make it comparable to that 
of the least fortunate Americans has 
been found to be practically impos- 
sible, owing to the density of the popu- 
lation. 
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“A great deal has been done in the 
way of education,” said General Mc- 
Intyre, “but it is doubtful if educa- 
tion under the conditions can do much 
more than create dissatisfaction with 
a condition which becomes the more 
intolerable as it is the more intelli- 
gently viewed.” 

In Porto Rico, for the first time, 
the United States is brought face to 
face with the conditions arising from 
a population too dense to be sup- 
ported by the Territory inhabited. In 
other words, the only solution for the 
difficulty existing in Porto Rico at all 
within reasonable possibility of at- 
tainment is to transfer in some way 
a great part of the population to some 
other district. 

When we consider that we receive 
annually approximately a million im- 
migrants from Europe, the absorption 
of 50,000 or 100,000 per annum 
from Porto Rico would seemingly be 
by no means impossible. 

It is, indeed, time for every man 
and woman in the United States to 
consider seriously what manner of in- 
stitutions really exist in the Island of 
Porto Rico under our Republic. 

The steady growth of the com- 
merce of Porto Rico is wonderful, 
according to the last report of Gov- 
ernor Towner. The total external 
trade in 1900 was only in round num- 
bers $16,000,000. In 1925 it was 
$185,000,000, or eleven and one-half 
times greater than at the commence- 
ment of American occupancy. The 
increase from 1924 to 1925 in money 
value was $7,673,000, although the 
price of sugar, our principal product, 
had declined from an average of 6.42 
cents per pound in 1924 to 4.16 cents 
in 1925. There was an increase in 
production, however, of nearly 200,- 
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000 tons, or nearly 400,000,000 
pounds. 

The increase in trade of Porto Rico 
with the United States was from $11,- 
000,000 in 1900 to $163,000,000 in 
1925. It is significant that while 
trade with the United States during 
that period had increased nearly fif- 
teen times, trade with foreign coun- 
tries had increased but three and one- 
half times. 

Notwithstanding the profits of big 
growers of coffee, tobacco and sugar, 
etc., in Porto Rico being excessive, as 
measured by any rule, lower and 
meager wages have prevailed. The 
consequence was ignorance and peon- 
age which led the unhappy laborers 
to poverty and subjugation. 

Officials statistics also show that in 
the last twenty-five years imports from 
the United States in Porto Rico 
amounted to over $1,125,481,174, 


and that the exports from Porto Rico 
into the United States amounted to 
$1,350,666,929. Two thirds of the 
profits accruing from agriculture, com- 
merce and industry have been sent out 
of Porto Rico as rents, dividends, com- 


missions and interest on borrowed 
money, which were distributed and 
re-invested outside of the Island. 

This colonial condition has created 
a most distressing state of affairs for 
more than half of the Porto Rican 
population and has caused an enor- 
mous oversupply of labor which has 
resulted in thousands of women, 
children and men, slowly starving to 
death. The curse of the illegal 
monopolization of land and of ab- 
sentee landlordism and corporations 
cuts deeply into the economic heart 
of Porto Rico. 

Another problem that Porto Rico 
wants to solve is how to get the en- 
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forcement of the joint resolution ap- 
proved March 1, 1900, with regard 
to the buying, selling and holding of 
real estate. 

Current magazine articles on Porto 
Rico either pick out the things to 
praise, or, if they touch on the povy- 
erty and unemployment of the people, 
they say that the cure is for a large 
part of the people to leave the country 
or to practice birth control. 

Little attempt is made to find 
whether there is something in the 
econmic organization of the country 
and the type of property ownership 
to cause the present widespread and 
abysmal poverty of the masses of 
the people and their regular and pro- 
longed unemployment. 

“Investigations on the spot by a 
representative of the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference early this year 
revealed that the real trouble with 
Porto Rico is not the poverty of 
the soil nor its crowded population, 
but the fact that it is an agricultural 
country, exploited under the planta- 
tion system and owned predominantly 
by a relatively small number of men, 
a great part of whom are not Porto 
Ricans, but absentee continental 
Americans or Europeans.” 

Despite the wonderful progress 
that official reports credit to Porto 
Rico, poverty and misery with its es- 
sential immorality and degradation 
are prevailing in that beautiful Island. 
By virtue of our coastwise trade the 
people of Porto Rico are obliged to 
consume the domestic articles of the 
United States, whose cost is increased 
by tariffs, and the superior status of 
the standards of living conditions and 
wages of the Nation; thus making 
commercialism for the poor masses in 
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the Island a means of exploitation 
more intolerable than that of any 
other community in the United States. 
While the working people earn mea- 
ger wages they have to bear now a 
new burden in the Sale Tax Law, 
increasing their cost of living over 
twenty percent. The resources of the 
land are absorbed and controlled in 
such a form that the Porto Rican peo- 
ple are practically organized and con- 
stituted just like a factory worked by 
industrial slaves. 

Organization of labor, health and 
education are the problems of more 
vital importance to the people of 
Porto Rico, for upon those depend 
their prosperity and contentment, or 
their misery and poverty. Although 
tremendous progress has been made in 
establishing schools, yet many serious 
problems remain concerning instruc- 
tion and attendance. 


The people of Porto Rico have re- 
quested the Congress and the Presi- 
dent to appoint a joint commission 
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to hold public hearings in Porto Rico, 
look over and ascertain facts and con- 
ditions in all parts of the Island and 
after a careful examination and study 
of all the facts, submit to the President 
and Congress of the United States 
constructive recommendations to in- 
sure the economic, industrial, social 
and political welfare of the people of 
Porto Rico. This commission should 
be one that will not be satisfied with 
official and private courtesies, and im- 
pressed solely with the scenic and nat- 
ural beauties of the island, but a com- 
mission that will go to the heart of 
things and learn of the people’s suf- 
ferings and wrongs, so that they may 
bring back to the government of the 
United States information that the 
distress and misery prevailing upon 
the Island may be stamped out and 
the calamity that threatens not only 
the well-being but the very lives of 
the people of Porto Rico may be 
averted. 





“One ship sails east and another west 
By the selfsame winds that blow; 
Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 

That decides the way to go. 


“Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
. As we voyage along through life; 
"Tis the set of a soul that decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife.” 
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Occupational Census in China.— 
A census of population has recently 
been taken in Shansi Province, China, 
showing a total of 11,654,285 per- 
sons, of which number 6,546,328 
were males. 

Farmers form nearly 47 per cent 
of the population, laborers about 
§ per cent, and merchants and small 
traders 8 per cent. 

Of the 638,611 laborers, only 
about 50,000 are employed in mod- 
ern factories, which are not numerous 
in Shansi Province. Most of the 
laborers are engaged in handicraft 
trades, as carpenters, masons, shoe- 
makers, tailors, brewers, and tanners. 

The conditions of life of the dif- 
ferent classes of people in Shansi, 
with the exception of a few families 
of the propertied class, is generally 
poor. 

Among the farmers only about 20 
per cent are well-to-do, the remaining 
80 per cent leading a hand-to-mouth 
existence. Among the laboring and 
trading classes, only a few, such as 
foremen, managers and proprietors, 
are better off than the hired men. 
The rest lead a precarious existence 
and their earnings are so meager 
that they can hardly support them- 
selves. In recent years their posi- 
tion has been rendered more difficult 
by a general rise in the cost of living 
and the depreciation of the copper 
currency in which they are paid. 

It is estimated that about 1,400,000 
women and between 3,300,000 and 
3,400,000 men in Shansi Province 
are wage-earners.——T. L. O. 


End of the Bombay Textile 
Workers’ Strike.-—The strike of the 
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textile workers in Bombay has come 
to an end. The government has 
suspended the cotton excise duty, and 
the employers have dropped their de- 
mand for a wage cut. This means 
a gratifying success for the 150,000 
strikers and for the European 
workers who have supported their 
efforts. (The All-India Congress 
has wired the thanks of the Indian 
workers to the I. F. T. U. for the 
help it has given.) In view of the 
fact that the employers who refused 
all further negotiations after their 
original demand for a wage cut of 
20 per cent had been reduced to 
11% per cent, have now restored 
wages to their former level, the 
result obtained may therefore rightly 
be called a victory for the workers. 
At the beginning of the strike the 
secretary of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress stated that the 
European press might do much to 
open the eyes of the Indian Govern- 
ment by publishing accounts of the 
actual state of affairs. Then later 
on, when there seemed little hope 
of an early settlement, and the 
I. F. T. U. had begun to organize 
a relief action at the request of the 
Indian trade-union movement, the 
relief committee, which had in the 
meantime been set up in Bombay, 
stressed that everything depended 
upon further supplies of money. 
In both these directions everything 
has been done to help the Indian 
workers. Reports were published 
throughout the British and _ conti- 
nental press on the situation in India, 
which worked to such good effect that 
they scared the Bombay Mill Owners’ 
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Association out of its complacency 
into a whining attempt to justify its 
position. On the financial side, too, 
a not inconsiderable help was given; 
and a memorandum was also sub- 
mitted to the British Government by 
the British T. U. C. All these steps 
did much to help bring about the pres- 
ent settlement. 

Looking at it from the wide view- 
point, however, the settlement can 
not be said to be altogether satis- 
factory, in that it has not destroyed 
the root causes of the evil. For the 
chief cause of the critical conditions 
is not the cotton excise duty, but the 
bad organization and management of 
the Indian textile industry. The tex- 
tile industry will not be restored to a 
sound basis by the government’s con- 
cession (a concession analogous to the 
subsidization of the British mining 
industry). It is one of the sad signs 
of our time that governments seek 
relief from industrial troubles by 
compensating for the mistakes of 
capitalist production by state assist- 
ance, instead of insisting that the 
production be more __ efficiently 
organized.—I. F. T. U. 


The of Organization 
1922 the 
question of industrial unions has 
been very much in the foreground of 
trade-union discussions in Sweden. 
The Swedish Trade Union Congress 
of 1922 went very thoroughly into 
the question of the conversion of 
craft into industrial unions, and after 
lengthy discussions a resolution, 
moved by the metal workers’ union, 
calling for transition to industrial 
unions was carried by 174 votes to 
119, and it was decided that the 
process should be completed by Janu- 


Question 
Form in Sweden.—Since 
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ary 1, 1926. The minority voted for 
a proposal put forward by the execu- 
tive, making the change voluntary 
only. The executive was finally 
given complete freedom to work out 
a scheme of organization according 
to its own ideas. 

As was obvious from the voting 
at the congress, opinion was very 
much divided with regard to the ad- 
visability and practicability of the 
proposal. Since the 1922 congress 
the question of organizational form 
has been the subject of keen and pas- 
sionate discussion, and it is clear that 
several of the unions are uncompro- 
misingly opposed to the change. 

The 1922 congress was not the 
first occasion on which this question 
had been brought up. It had been 
discussed by the Trade Union Con- 
gress of 1906, when, on the proposal 
of the executive of the national cen- 
ter, a clause was adopted in the rules 
making it possible to admit into the 
national center, in addition to craft 
unions, organizations catering for all 
workers in a given industry, regard- 
less of their particular craft or occu- 
pation. Up to that time no such 
clause had existed and the result was 
continual disputes about demarcation. 
It was in order to avert such disputes 
for the future that the executive 
wanted expressly to make both forms 
of organization admissible. 

The trade union congress in 1909 
also went very thoroughly into the 
question of organization, and a pro- 
posal was finally adopted which 
called for gradual transition from 
organization by trade to organiza- 
tion by industry, and the executive 
was instructed to further this pro- 
cess. This decision was confirmed 
by the Swedish trade union con- 
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gresses of 1912 and 1917, though no 
definite time was fixed for the carry- 
ing out of the decision, and no real 
alterations in organizational form 
were undertaken. It was not till 
1922 that the congress broke away 
from the policy of voluntary deci- 
sion and decided to give up the idea 
of slow development and simply in- 
sist upon conversion into industrial 
unions by a congress decision. 

So, in accordance with instructions 
received from the congress, the ex- 
ecutive began to work out a scheme 
of organization—though this was 
not, owing to various difficulties, com- 
pleted until the end of 1924. It was 


then submitted to the general council 
of the national center. 

In working out this plan—as the 
report states—the executive aimed, 
not at dissolving as many unions as 
possible, but at trying to draw the 


boundaries between the unions so 
that, when it came to wage-conflicts, 
there should only be one union to 
negotiate on behalf of the workers in 
each undertaking. In the final plan 
the number of unions for the whole 
country was fixed at thirty-three. It 
should be noted, however, that these 
figures include the unions not affl- 
iated with the national center, but 
which the executive took into account 
so that if and when they did affiliate 
a place might be already provided for 
them within the scheme. 

According to the executive’s plan, 
the tailors, hatters and _ furriers’ 
unions are to be united into a clothing 
workers’ union; the lithographers, 
printers and bookbinders’ unions and 
also section of the paper boys and 
transport workers union, are to be 
united into a union of workers in the 
book industry. The bricklayers 
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union, the building carpenters, and 
bricklayers laborers, and some other 
special groups are to be formed into 
a union of workers in the building 
industry. The moulders union is 
to be affiliated to the metal workers 
union; the upholsterers and_sad- 
dlers’ unions are to be dissolved and 
the members transferred to the Union 
of Workers in the Wood Industry or 
the Union of Workers in the Boot, 
Shoe and Leather Trade. More. 
over, in accordance with the above- 
named principle, a certain amount of 
regrouping of the members of the 
various unions will also have to take 
place, so that, as far as possible, one 
union and one union only shall be re- 
sponsible for concluding wage agree- 
ments in each work or undertaking. 

The thirty-three unions are: Cloth- 
ing workers, plumbers, workers in the 
book industry, workers in the brew- 
ery industry, building workers, elec- 
tricians,* factory workers, prison and 
hospital staffs,* hairdressers assist- 
ants, workers in the mining industry 
commercial employees and workers. 
hotel and restaurant staff,* railway- 
men, stove fitters, municipal work- 
ers, land workers,* food and drink 
workers, workers in the metal indus- 
try, painters, workers in the paper 
industry, postal workers,* workers 
engaged in navigation, workers in 
the shoe and leather industry, forest 
workers and lumbermen, stone work- 
ers, sawyers, telegraph employees,* 
textile workers,* tobacco workers, 
transport workers, workers in the 
wood industry, customs officials,* 
workers engaged in the construction 
of roads and waterways. 


*Not affiliated with the national center. 
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That means that, of the thirty- 
four unions at present affiliated to 
the national center, nine would have 
to be either dissolved or amal- 
gamated with other unions, thus re- 
ducing the number to twenty-five. As 
the above list shows, the other eight 
unions provided for in the scheme do 
not at present belong to the national 
center. It will be seen that no at- 
tempt has been made to form purely 
industrial unions; either the two 
forms of organization exist side by 
side or unions are proposed which 
can not truly be said to be either 
trade or industrial. In drafting this 
scheme the executive has obviously 
aimed at avoiding any disputes be- 
tween the affiliated organizations; 
compromise is written all over it. In 
some cases organizations which are 
purely trade organizations have been 
allowed to stand, though at the same 
time the executive has applied the 
principle by providing for the trans- 
fer of a section of the members of 
these unions to other unions. 

In the meantime a number of the 
afiliated unions have been taking up 
an attitude distinctly adverse to the 
new plan. The bricklayers, painters 
and building carpenters unions are 
opposed to the projected union of 
workers in the building industry, and 
have stated their determination to 
maintain their independence. The 
printers, bookbinders and _litho- 
graphers unions, which are among 
the oldest in the country, are also dis- 
inclined to unite to form an industrial 
union, considering that their present 
working alliance is a sufficient guar- 
antee for the joint interests of the 
workers of the printing and allied 
trades. The same applies to the 
moulders union, which has concluded 
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a working alliance with the metal 
workers union. The transport 
workers union has also expressed its 
disapproval of the executive's plan, 
and indeed most of the unions have 
more or less serious objections to 
raise against the compulsory applica- 
tion of the new form of organization, 
or the fixing of the new organizational 
boundaries. In any case, it seems 
highly improbable that the new form 
of organization will be carried out 
within the prescribed time, and the 
attempt to solve the problem by a 
congress decision, along certain fixed 
lines, may already be regarded as. 
docmed. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the lively discussions which 
have been going on during the past 
few years over this question of organ- 
ization will have drawn the attention 
of the organized workers to the prob- 
lem and thus prepared the ground 
for a future solution in the direc- 
tion of greater concentration. 

At any rate, the Swedish trade- 
union congress which is to take place 
in 1926 will have to decide on a very 
dificult issue. Happily, however, 
there is no doubt that matters will be 


so arranged that Sweden’s strong 


trade-union movement will remain 
united and go forward on its path of 
progress with a united front. (Jnter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
Service.) 


Japanese Trade Union Bill—Ac- 
cording to recent advices, the drafts 
of the Japanese Trade Union Bill, 
the Labour Disputes Arbitration Bill 
and the bill amending the Police Act, 
after many months of examination 
by an investigating committee, were 
finally approved by the Cabinet in 
December, and after redrafting from 
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a technical point of view were to be 
submitted to the Diet in February. 

The Trade Union bill is interest- 
ing in many particulars. Govern- 
ment officials are excluded from con- 
sideration as ‘workers’? under the 
act. Soldiers, sailors and civilians 
attached to the army or the navy, ex- 
cept for temporary service, shall not 
be allowed to join trade unions. 

As a matter of principle, no enter- 
prise for profit-making may be in- 
cluded among the objects of a trade 
union. 

The discharge of a worker on ac- 
count of membership in a trade union 
is to be unlawful. <A contract of serv- 


ice which requires that a worker shall 
withdraw from a union or refrain 
from joining a trade union shall be 
invalid. 

The principle of collective bargain- 
ing is recognized, but the details of 


this provision are to be further ex- 
amined and made the basis for sep- 
arate legislation.—/. L. O. 


German-Poland Agreement Pro- 
viding Accidents Compensation—The 
German Government and the Polish 
authorities have recently signed an 
agreement fixing the conditions sur- 
rounding the migration of seasonal 
workers from either of the countries 
to the other for the year 1926. 

Included in this agreement is a 
section guaranteeing reciprocal treat- 
ment under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents regulations. This 
section of the agreement is in accord- 
ance with the convention on the same 
subject adopted by the International 
Labor Conference on June 5, 1925. 

That convention set forth the prin- 
ciple that states signing it should 
guarantee to foreigners, victims of in- 
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dustrial accidents, the same treatment 
under the law as natives. 

It is interesting to note that while 
neither Poland nor Germany has rati- 
fied the convention in question, yet 
they have taken it as a basis for their 
treaty on the subject for the year 
1926. 


Asiatic Labor Conference—Rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese and In- 
dian workers who attended the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in 
Geneva last June discussed the pos- 
sibility of organizing an Asiatic 
Labor Conference to be held possibly 
at Shanghai some time during 1926. 
Mr. Suzuki, President of the General 
Federation of Japanese Labor, 
agreed to act as secretary general of 
the conference, and was authorized 
to take steps to consult organizations 
or workers in all Asiatic countries in 
preparation for the meeting. 

According to recent news from 
Tokoyo, the negotiations for the con- 
ference are progressing steadily. Ow- 
ing to the unsettled conditions in 
China, there are difficulties in the way 
of an early meeting. Mr. Suzuki is 
expecting to visit China shortly for 
purposes of investigation and will at 
that time get in touch with organiza- 
tions of Chinese workers. 

Representatives of trade unions in 
Palestine are enthusiastic and have 
promised to take part in the confer- 
ence. Mr. Chaman Lall, of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, has 
urged that negotiations be pressed 
with a view to an early meeting. In- 
vitations are to be sent to trade 
unions of Java and other countries 
where organized workers are found. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Shanghai has 
offered its cooperation.—/. L. O. 
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Unemployment in Germany—The 
unemployment situation in Germany 
has become increasingly serious dur- 
ing the last eight months. On 
August 1 last the number of persons 
in receipt of relief under the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act was about 
200,000. This number increased 
monthly until on December 15 it was 
1,067,031, and on January 1, 1,485,- 
879. To this figure should be added 
an equal number of unemployed not 
entitled to relief and an equal num- 
ber of partially employed, making a 
total affected by unemployment of 
more than 4,000,000 persons. 

The crisis is said to result mainly 
from deflation and the lack of capital, 
and is particularly severe in the min- 
ing and metal industries, which are 
suffering from foreign competition. 

The situation is also critical among 
commercial employees and bank 
clerks. The number of bankruptcies, 
which in the pre-war period averaged 
800 per month, had risen to 1,900 at 
the end of October. 

Organized extension of the system 
of relief of unemployment by the pro- 
motion of public works is now go- 


ing on.—I. L. O. 


Eight-Hour Day—The British 
Prime Minister in his address at the 
opening of the new session of Parlia- 
ment, on February 2, announced that 
invitations were being forwarded to 
the Ministers of Labor of Belgium, 
France, Germany and Italy, and to 
the Director of the International 
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Labor Office, to meet with British 
Minister of Labor in London to con- 
sider the possibility of securing an 
effective international agreement for 
regulating hours of labor and ratify- 
ing the eight-hours’ convention of the 
International Labor Conference. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Germany has placed it- 
self on record as willing to ratify the 
convention when it had been ratified 
by Belgium, France and Great Bri- 
tain. A bill has passed the French 
Chamber and is now before the Sen- 
ate whereby the convention would be 
ratified when it had been ratified by 
Germany. A bill for unconditional 
ratification of the convention has al- 
ready passed all branches of the Bel- 
gian Parliament. Italy has already 
ratified the convention, conditional 
upon ratification by Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Switzer- 
land. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
what is needed is a simultaneous rati- 
fication by all of these countries, and 
the forthcoming conference of these 
ministers of labor may result in such 
action. 

Six countries have already ratified 
the convention and three others have 
registered ratification conditional 
upon ratification by neighboring or 
competing states. Ratification by the 
larger countries represented in the 
coming conference would clarify the 
situation and lead to almost universal 
adoption of the eight-hour day.— 
t. &. @. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND 
LABOR 


Dr. JEROME Davis 


Yale University 


E OFTEN hear it said that 

\X/ the church is opposed to the 
just demands of organized 

labor. A graduate of Yale Divinity 
School interviewed the executives of 
several international unions regard- 
ing their attitude toward the church. 
The first one replied: “It will take 
me about thirty seconds to tell you 
what I think about the church; I don’t 
think much of it, because the church 
doesn’t think very much about us.” 
The second one replied: ““Why should 
we be interested in the church? The 
church is not for workers, but for 
business men and employers. If you 
don’t believe me, look at the names 


of the boards of trustees of any big 
church in this city; you will find them 
filled with bankers and Rotarians and 
Chamber of Commerce magnates, but 
you won’t find a single representative 
of the men who sweat for their daily 


bread.” The third union officer, a 
railway man of many years’ experi- 
ence, said: “When I was a boy in the 
country I used to go to church, but 
when I moved to town I found that 
the city church had no use for the man 
who wears overalls. I got frozen out 
first, but went back the second time; 
I heard an intellectual sermon and 
saw a lot of well-dressed people and 
never got one friendly word as I 
walked out of the door.” Another 
international executive, a man of 
sterling Christian character, said: “I 
was baptized and raised in a Protes- 
tant family, but I have not much use 
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for the Protestant church today. 
When we were striving to get a six- 
teen-hour day for railroad workers to 
protect the lives of the traveling pub- 
lic as well as our own, not a single in- 
fluential Protestant church raised its 
voice to aid us, while by order of the 
Catholic hierarchy every Catholic 
priest in the country prayed for the 
enactment of the sixteen-hour law the 
Sunday before it was voted upon by 
Congress.” 

There is of course some truth back 
of these attitudes. The churches 
themselves in dealing with labor are 
often autocratic. At a meeting of a 
large religious body a telegram was 
received from the bookbinders’ union 
asking that influence be used to secure 
a living wage for workers employed 
in making Bibles and hymn books. 
Nevertheless, no matter how remiss 
the church has been she recognizes 
some obligation towards labor. The 
words which Jesus used against the 
wealthy and powerful and for the 
poor have been resounding in every 
period of time and in every church. 
Most churches recognize that the la- 
bor movement is essentially spiritual 
in its aim. A labor leader was re- 
cently described in these words: I 
listened to him with respect, for his 
character had been chiseled out in 
clear, sharp lines on picket duty and 
in a thousand bitter fights with em- 
ployers.” Here is unmistakable ap- 
preciation of the loyalty and moral 
courage which this leader must have 
shown. The church realizes that la- 
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bor is often struggling for the wel- 
fare of the great masses of mankind. 
Even those leaders who do not at- 
tend church regularly may neverthe- 
less be consecrated Christian men, as 
shown by their lives of service in be- 
half of justice and brotherhood. 
Too often the church has forgotten 
the debt which all mankind owes to 
organized labor in helping us to 
achieve moral advances, such as the 
abolition of slavery, compulsory free 
education, workers’ compensation 
and child labor laws. Just as the 
church should recognize the inner 
spiritual side of the labor movement, 
so labor should recognize that the 
church has also very definitely a so- 
cial side to its ministry. Struggling 
to express themselves in every de- 
nomination and in every faith are ele- 
ments which wish to translate the 
message of the Master into the con- 
crete life of our time. As far back 
as 1908 the Federal Council of 
Churches created a Commission on 
the Church and Social Service, whose 
special aim was “to secure a better 
understanding and a more natural re- 
lationship between working men and 
the church.” Even more recently the 
National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of America, meeting 
in Washington, adopted “a pattern 
ideal for a Christian social order.” 
This had been prepared with great 
care and submitted to scores of ex- 
perts in the fields of religion, industry 
and teaching. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor had commented on 
an early draft in the AMERICAN FEp- 
ERATIONIST. As it was finally pre- 
sented it had the approval of forward- 
looking business men of great finan- 
cial power, such as Mr. John Calder, 
industrial engineer for Swift and 
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Company, and Mr. Roger Babson of 
Boston. It had also been presented to 
the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who gave it his sup- 
port. It contained sections on educa- 
tion, industry and economic relations, 
agriculture, race relations, and finally 
international relations. The section 
on industry had clauses which urged: 
The frank abandonment of all efforts 
to secure unearned income; the aboli- 
tion of child labor; an eight-hour day; 
adequate accident, sickness and un- 
employment insurance, together with 
suitable provision for old age; that 
the first charge upon industry should 
be a minimum comfort wage; and an 
endorsement of collective bargaining 
and consumers’ cooperation. 
Naturally such a forward-looking 
statement was not adopted without 
opposition from the conservative ele- 
ment. Some charged that the fra- 
mers of the statement were in sym- 
pathy with international communism. 
One delegate even asked: “Are we 
living in Moscow?” ‘The conserva- 
tive wing was even able to force the 
adoption of an innocuous clause “that 
all labor should give an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay.” 
Nevertheless, the statement as a 
whole was adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority against all the opposi- 
tion that the conservatives could 
bring. This is proof of the most 
positive kind that the Congregational 
ministers as a whole desire to be 
friendly to Labor and to lead in the 
enactment of laws which will assist 
the organized labor movement to se- 
cure justice. We do not yet have sick- 
ness and unemployment insurance, 
but the Congregational Church has 
gone on record in favor of this in- 
surance. A great many industrial 
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concerns have little or no provision 
for old age; the ministers have reg- 
istered their approval of some con- 
crete action along this line. 

Another point of great controversy 
during the debate on the adoption of 
this statement was with regard to 
the section that the Church of Christ 
should not be used as an instrument 
or an agency in the support of war. 
This also was adopted in the face of 
great opposition, because the majority 
felt that when men’s minds are in- 
flamed by the passions of war, when 
men’s hearts are torn by vindictive 
hatreds and bitter emotions, they can 
not now look to any institution within 
their nation for sober, calm, peaceful 
love. They felt that the church 
should continue her great mission of 
love, even in wartime. Those who 


urged the adoption of this section sug- 
gested that the soldiers themselves 


would probably honor the church to 
a far higher degree if she should re- 
main the spokesman of peace and 
good-will even in the conflict, thus 
helping to bind up the broken wounds 
and to preach the message of Christ. 
It was pointed out that the church had 
abandoned conversion by the sword 
and that it was time for her to take 
the further step of resolving to keep 
the house of God free from the ha- 
treds and partisanships of war. 
Laboring men should read this 
statement in full in order that they 
may recognize that the church has 
a social side, that she does want to 
be fair to labor. We all recognize 
that it is easier to adopt official pro- 
nouncements than it is to take con- 
crete action in periods of industrial 
conflict. Laboring men would do the 
church a great service if they would 
call her attention to these standards 
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which she has deliberately adopted 
and see to it that local churches take 
action translating them into life. It 
is hoped that this statement, with 
modifications and improvements, may 
be adopted by all the various denomi- 
nations in America. Will you do 
your part in reading it through care- 
fully and then calling it to the atten- 
tion of your particular faith? 

Translating this ideal into industry 
and economic relationships means: 

(1) A reciprocity of service—that 
group interests, whether of labor or 
capital, must always be integrated 
with the welfare of society as a whole, 
and that society in its turn must in- 
sure justice to each group. 

(2) A frank abandonment of all 
efforts to secure something for noth- 
ing, and recognition that all owner- 
ship is a social trust involving Chris- 
tian administration for the good of 
all, and that the unlimited exercise of 
the right of private ownership is so- 
cially undesirable. 

(3) Abolishing child labor and es- 
tablishing standards for the employ- 
ment of minors which will insure 
maximum physical, intellectual and 
moral development. 

(4) Freedom from employment 
one day in seven; the eight-hour day 
as the present maximum for all in- 
dustrial workers. 

(5) Providing safe and sanitary 
industrial conditions, especially pro- 
tecting women; adequate accident, 
sickness and unemployment insurance, 
together with suitable provision for 
old age. 

(6) An effective national system 
of public employment bureaus to 
make possible the proper distribution 
of the labor forces of America. 
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(7) That the first charge upon in- 
dustry should be a minimum comfort 
wage, and that all labor should give 
an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. 

(8) Adequate provisions for im- 
partial investigation and publicity, 
conciliation and arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes. 

(9) The right of labor to organ- 
ize, with representatives of its own 
choosing and, where able, to share in 
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the management of industrial rela- 
tions. 

(10) Encouragement of the or- 
ganization of consumers’ coopera- 
tives for the more equitable distribu- 
tion of the essentials of life. 

(11) The supremacy of the serv- 
ice rather than the profit motive in 
the acquisition and use of property on 
the part of both labor and capital, 
and the most equitable division of the 
product of industry that can be de- 
vised. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1926 


April 6, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated Assn. 


of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

April 19-21, Washington, D. C., Int. Federa- 
tion of Techincal Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 1-4, New York City, Cadillac Hotel, 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

May 10-15, Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah 
Hotel, American Federation of Musicians. 

May . New York City, (Bi-annual 
meeting), The Associated Actors and Artistes 
of America. 

june 14-19, Cleveland, Ohio, Winton Hotel, 
Pattern Makers League of N. A. 

June 14-21, Louisville, Ky., Tyler Hotel, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America. 

June 21-25, Cleveland, Ohio, Int. Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Operators of U. S. & C., Hotel Winton. 

July 19-24, Los Angeles, Calif., Hotel Alexan- 
dria, Int. Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union 
of North America. 

July , Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, The National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 12-19, Des Moines, Iowa, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


August 2-12, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

August 2-12, New York City, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Int. Union of America. 

August 23-28, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 

September 13-27, Atlantic City, N. J., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America. 

September 13-20, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
City Auditorium, International Typographical 
Union. 

September 13-20, New York City, 
Textile Workers of America. 

September 13-18, New York City, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 13-24, - , Int. Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 14-22, Montreal, Canada, Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers Int. Association. 

October 5, . , Int. Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


United 





WADSWORTH-GARRETT AMENDMENT 


Epwarp F. McGrapy 
Member A. F. of L. Legislative Committee 


JOINT resolution introduced 
in the House by Congressman 
Garrett of Tennessee and in 

the Senate by Senator Wadsworth 
of New York proposes to change 
the amending clause of the Constitu- 
tion which now provides that amend- 
ments to the Constitution become ef- 
fective when ratified by legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several states 
or conventions in three-fourths there- 
of, by the following provisos: 


“Provided, That the members of 
at least one house in each of the legis- 
latures which may ratify shall be 
elected after such amendments have 
been proposed; that any state may 
require that ratification by its legisla- 


ture be subject to confirmation by 
popular vote; and that, until three- 
fourths of the states have ratified or 
more than one-fourth of the states 
have rejected or defeated a proposed 
amendment, any state may change its 
vote: and provided further, That no 
state, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 


The American Federation of La- 
bor is opposed to H. J. Res. 15, 
known as the Garrett-Wadsworth 
amendment, because if this amend- 
ment were adopted it would make it 
more difficult, if not impossible, for 
the people of the United States to 
change their Constitution and be- 
cause if adopted it would place in the 
hands of a small minority (thirteen 
states) the power to control consti- 
tutional amendments, and we believe 


it is not conducive to the future wel- 
fare of our nation to give thirteen 
states absolute veto power over all 
other states. 

This proposed amendment adds 
three provisions to Article V of the 
Constitution. I wish to discuss briefly 
the proviso which reads: 


“That any state may require that 
ratification by its legislature be sub- 
ject to confirmation by popular vote.” 


This phraseology is deceptive. 
This does not by any means mean 
that the people shall have a chance 
to vote on any amendment to their 
Constitution, because it says that 
“any state may require ratification.” 
The legislature may not vote to sub- 
mit it to the people. Again, it pro- 
vides that only the ratification of an 
amendment might be submitted to 
the people. There is no provision 
for an appeal from an adverse vote 
of a state legislature. If it were pro- 
posed to allow the people to vote on 
the ratification of any amendment 
why not allow them to vote upon the 
rejection of amendments? But the 
point is that the referendum is not 
made mandatory, and to prove that 
it is not mandatory and that the peo- 
ple may not get a chance to vote upon 
an amendment and that the wording 
is deceptive I would like to quote the 
sponsor for this legislation in the 
House, Mr. Garrett. On page 
eleven of the hearings held before 
the House Judiciary Committee, 
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January 24, 1924, will be found the 
following: 


“Mr. Larson (continuing). And 
the first nine amendments in the his- 
tory of our country have taken all of 
that time to adopt. Now, if the Con- 
stitution is the people’s law, why 
should there be any effort made to 
prevent the people changing their 
law? 

“Mr. Garrett. I am not making 
any effort to prevent the people from 
changing their law. I am making an 
effort to make it sure, as sure as it 
can be made, that if is a change by 
the people, and not by small bodies 
of representatives acting under the 
potent, powerful influence of well- 
organized minorities.” 


You see here that Mr. Garrett 
told the Committee that he was mak- 
ing an effort “to make sure that any 
change in the Constitution would be 


a change by the people,” yet he let 
the cat out of the bag when the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place on page 
three of the above hearings: 


“Mr. Hersey. Then do I under- 
stand correctly under your proposal 
that one state may submit it to the 
people and the other states may not? 

“Mr. Garrett. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Hersey. It leaves that with 
the legislatures? 

“Mr. Garrett. It leaves it optional 
with the states to determine whether 
they will have a subsequent confirma- 
tion by the people of a ratification by 
the legislature. 

“Mr. Hersey. That is not abso- 
lutely to be submitted to the people? 

“Mr. Garrett. It is not.” 

Again, in addition to not being 
mandatory the state legislatures 
would have the power, if they wanted 
to, to attach to the referendum con- 
ditions that would make it almost im- 
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possible for passage. They might 
require a two-thirds majority of the 
votes for adoption or they might de- 
lay a vote until there would be a lack 
of public interest or because of over- 
whelming interest in local issues that 
might submerge interest in the ref- 
erendum. Everything taken into 
consideration, the proviso as far as 
an honest ratification by the people 
is concerned is a fraud. If it is really 
intended to secure the opinion of the 
people on changes in their Constitu- 
tion, some way should be provided to 
secure a national referendum that 
would have all the protection of a 
Federal election. Uniform proced- 
ure is necessary. We would like to 
ask if a state legislature ratified an 
amendment to the Constitution and 
the people rejected such an amend- 
ment, which action would be decisive ? 
Another proviso in this amend- 
ment that I wish to discuss reads: 


“Until three-fourths of the states 
have ratified or more than one-fourth 
of the states have rejected or de- 
feated an amendment any state may 
change its vote.” 


This means that thirteen states 
will have an absolute veto power 
over the rest of the states. This is 
a revolutionary change and it gives 
to a small minority an unintended 
and unthought of control that the 
Fathers of the nation never meant it 
should have. This establishes an ab- 
solutely new governmental policy as 
regards amendments and it involves 
the gravest questions. This proviso, 
that when thirteen states have voted 
against an amendment then all pos- 
sibility of a change is over, is de- 
cidedly un-American. If twenty-five 
states should vote for an amendment 
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any one of them may change; if 
thirty-five voted for an amendment 
any one of them might change; but 
as soon as thirteen vote against an 
amendment the door is shut. That 
is giving the minority power of rejec- 
tion that we are afraid might result 
in grave consequences in the future. 
We claim it is dificult enough now to 
amend the Constitution with the two- 
thirds-three-fourths proviso and many 
students of political science claim that 
indeed as the Constitution now reads 
it is too difficult of amendment. 

Professor J. Allen Smith, Dean of 
the Department of Political Science 
of the University of Washington, 
published in 1907 “The Spirit of 
American Government; A Study of 
the Constitution, Its Origin, Influ- 
ence and Relation to Democracy.” 
So important did Dr. Smith regard 
the amending process that he devotes 
a whole chapter to the consideration 
of the famous Article V. I quote an 
excerpt: 


“That such a _ small minority 
should have the power under our 
constitutional arrangements to pre- 
vent reform can hardly be reconciled 
with the general belief that in this 
country the majority rules. Yet, 
small as was this minority when the 
Constitution was adopted, it is much 
smaller now than it was then. In 
1900 one-forty-fourth of the popula- 
tion, distributed so as to constitute a 
majority in the twelve smallest states, 
could defeat any proposed amend- 
ment.” 


I might point out that the follow- 
ing’ gentlemen all believed that the 
Constitution ought to be made more 
flexible: Professor Charles A. Beard 
of Columbia University; Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, founder of the famous 
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Legislative Reference Library of 
Wisconsin, a man of commanding 
ability and wide experience in draft- 
ing legislation and who was urged by 
President Taft to come to Washing- 
ton to become the head of a legisla- 
tive reference library in Washington; 
Dr. W. E. Dodd, formerly of Chi- 
cago University; Dr. David J. 
Thompson, Law Librarian of Colum- 
bia University, later Law Librarian 
of Congress. Such distinguished 
statesmen as Senator Cummins of 
Iowa, Senator Ashurst of Arizona, 
Senator Walsh of Montana, Senator 
Borah of Idaho, have in the past 
favored an amendment to the Con- 
stitution permitting it to be amended 
on conditions less onerous than those 
embodied in the Constitution adopted 
by the Congress in 1787. 

The demand for a more flexible 
Constitution was made in the Pro- 
gressive platform in 1912, which 
was heartily approved by Theodore 
Roosevelt, and I quote: 


“The Progressive Party pledges 
itself to provide a more flexible and 
easy method of amending the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 


None of our great political parties 
have suggested in their platforms in 
any way this amendment to the Con- 
stitution or any part of it. 

For one hundred and thirty-seven 
years we have lived under the present 
Constitution and in that time only 
nine amendments have been adopted 
to the Constitution. Does this show 
any haste on the part of the people 
to change the Constitution? Indeed, 
the people are conservative and we 
need have no fear for the future if 
we can judge anything by the past. 
Why should we of this day attempt 
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to tie the hands of future genera- 
tions? Is it just that we should try 
todo so? We have seen many great 
changes in this nation and in the 
world in recent years, and undoubt- 
edly in the next fifty or one hun- 
dred years there will be tremendous 
changes taking place in the indus- 
trial, political and financial life of 
our nation. The people of the fu- 
ture must face these changes and why 
should we now try to make it harder 
for them to amend the Constitution 
in order to meet the changes of time? 
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For the past one hundred and 
thirty-seven years the people of our 
nation have justified the confidence 
of the Forefathers who trusted us to 
use good judgment in the making of 
changes in the Constitution. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
supreme confidence in the wisdom 
and good judgment of the genera- 
tions to follow, and therefore we are 
opposed to any attempt that would 
make it practically impossible to 
change the Constitution in the years 
to come. 


THE TRADE UNIONIST 


“An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, ' 
The sullen stream had no fears for him, 

But he turned when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your time with building here, 
You never again will pass this way, 

Your journey will end with the closing day. 
You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at evening tide?’ 
The builder lifted his old gray head, 

‘Good friend, in the way that I’ve come,’ he said, 
‘There followeth after me to-day, 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This stream that has been as naught to me 

To the fair-haired youth might a pitfall be. 

- He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.’ ” 





TRADE UNIONS OF PALESTINE 


Dr. Huco BERGMANN 


Librarian, Hebrew University Library 


HE central body of the trade 

organizations of the workers 

in Palestine is the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Labor, founded in 1920. 
Attempts to organize among the 
Arab working population are still in 
their first beginnings and depend, in 
as far as they exist at all, upon the 
help and advice of the Jewish labor 
organization; for the Jewish worker 
is much more experienced in the task 
of organizing than the Arab laborer. 

The Jewish labor organization has 
a widely ramified field of activity. 
Not only does it carry on the strug- 
gle for reorganization on behalf of 
its members, but it is also an impor- 
tant factor in the process of coloniza- 
tion of Palestine. Palestine is, in con- 
formity with the mandate of the 
League of Nations, being prepared as 
a national home for the immigrating 
Jews. A great number of Jewish co- 
operative colonies are under the direc- 
tion of the Federation; a consumers’ 
cooperative society, ‘‘Hamschbir,” 
provides for the needs of the colonies; 
in town a great part of the workers 
are organized in the building coop- 
erative society, “Solel-Boneh,” which 
is affiliated with the Federation. For 
the sake of all these enterprises the 
Federation has created a labor bank 
with the help of the funds of the 
Palestine foundation Keren Hayes- 
sod. 

Of special interest among the nu- 
merous tasks of the Federation is its 
cultural work. It is necessary to forge 
into an organic whole the workers 
coming to Palestine from all parts of 
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the Jewish dispersion. When they 
arrive these workers speak the 
tongues of their mother countries— 
Yiddish, Russian, Polish, German, 
Arabic, Persian. It would be impos- 
sible to organize these masses were 
they not first given a common idiom 
in the land into which they migrate. 
The labor organization is obliged to 
give to them this common language 
in order to be able to establish a con- 
tact with the workers. The spread- 
ing of the Hebrew language—the 
every-day language of the Jewish 
population of Palestine—is one of the 
most important functions of the la- 
bor organization. Evening courses 
are given in all the cities and colonies. 
In 1921 nine hundred workers took 
part in those Hebrew night schools; 
in 1923 the number grew to fourteen 
hundred and in 1925 to twenty-five 
hundred. In part these courses are 
also visited by Arab workers, who 
thus become able to speak to their 
Jewish working companions. Schools 
of this type exist at present in about 
twenty places. 

At the same time the labor organi- 
zation is busy procuring labor litera- 
ture in the Hebrew. A primer was 
published dealing mainly with differ- 
ent aspects of the workers’ life. The 
variety of literary activity may be 
judged from the names of some of 
the books published by the labor or- 
ganization within the last few 
months: Syllabus for Problems in a 
Cooperative Society; a History of 
the Russian Cooperative Society Kri- 
miza on the Black Sea; the Memoirs 
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of a Revolutionary by Kroptkin; a 
book on the care of sucklings, one on 
chicken raising, animal breeding, etc. 

A special activity of the labor or- 
ganization is the education of the 
workers’ children. There exist at 
present twelve schools and eighteen 
kindergartens under the protection of 
the labor federation. Six hundred 
and twenty-eight children are edu- 
cated there. The kindergartens are 
provided with kitchens and household 
contrivances so that the workers are 
able to pursue their work while the 
children are raised in common. 

The labor federation has at its dis- 
posal a large library. The largest li- 
brary in Palestine is the Jewish Na- 
tional and University Library in Jeru- 
salem with 120,000 volumes. This 
library receives books from all parts 
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of the world, so that it registers an 
increase of thirty to forty thousand 
books per year. The library is closely 
connected with the central workers’ 
library, which possesses about fifty 
thousand volumes, distributed among 
one hundred branch libraries in the 
different cities and villages in the coun- 
try. To the libraries must be added 
the other cultural endeavors, such as 
evening lectures, concerts, etc. The 
“culture committee” of the labor fed- 
eration devotes special attention to 
the study of local geography. They 
engage special teachers who accom- 
pany the newly immigrated workers 
in excursions in their new home coun- 
try in order to familiarize them with 
the customs of inhabitants and with 
the great historical past and the an- 
tiquities of the country. 


A FOOLISH SONG 


Without the dream, 
Though wealth fly in, 
Beauty and love are leaving. 


Wealth, take your scheme! 
Leave me my dream, 
And I'll do all the grieving. 


Hugh Erwin 





JOHN’S WHITE COLLAR 


Dr. RAYMOND PHELAN 


Otterbein College 


HIESE women have no social 
position to maintain.” A 
newspaper thus explained the 

reasonableness of the wages paid 
a certain group of working women. 
Ethically speaking, all honest work- 
ers are entitled to a wage that will 
enable them to create some social 
position. It is society’s duty in a 
democracy, since the essence of 
democracy is fairplay in the pursuit 
of life, to train young people for 
social expression, and hence for se- 
curing social position. Many may 
fail to profit by such opportunity, but 
nevertheless the opportunity should 
be theirs. 


In a northwest state, a woman of 
excellent inheritance and_ splendid 
mind and rare social grace was 
battling sometime ago for a reason- 
able minimum wage for women in 


her state. A prosperous manufac- 
turer objected with the exclamation, 
“Why, you expect these girls to 
live in rooms with paper on the wall 
and with good plumbing! Such 
things are not necessary for them. 
Your standards are too high!” 

“A workingman does not wear a 
white collar every day,” declared a 
merchant by way of suggestion that 
the reformer may calculate a living 
wage by too high a standard. This 
merchant stated a fact. But should 
a workingman not wear a white collar 
every day? Not at his work, per- 
haps, but after working hours should 
he not be a neatly dressed citizen? 
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Social expression and culture, in a 
republic at least, should be less ex- 
clusive than they are. As nearly 
as possible, they should be common 
possessions. Yes, this is an ideal, 
but a worth-while one. Every man 
or woman who serves society should 
have reasonable opportunity to be 
cultured and to express culture. 

People differ in their capacities to 
profit by different kinds of education. 
In so far as each one is fitted, how- 
ever, to profit by such a three-fold 
training, he or she should be fitted for 
work, for culture and for citizenship. 
The normal person has a three- 
fold calling, in a republic—to work, 
to live pleasantly, to govern. The 
white collar is a rightful heritage 
of every man; pretty clothes of every 
woman. The refinements of life be- 
long ethically to all, regardless of 
occupation. Social expression and 
standing based on exclusiveness is 
wrong in a republic. There has been 
too little emphasis upon what stand- 
ards of living should be. There is 
too much exclusiveness in the pos- 
session of knowledge, of grace, of 
graciousness, of the art of pleasant 
and refined living. 

Gradually, through stock owner- 
ship, working men and women are 
becoming capitalists. We are on 
the high road toward the ideal of a 
nation of capitalists. Is it not right 
and reasonable that we should aspire 
to be also a nation of cultivated and 
cultured people? 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


ECENT court decisions lead us 
R to the inescapable conclusion 
that the only safe way by which 
the workers, both men and women, 
can secure permanent relief from the 
burdens imposed on them by industry, 
is through organization into the legiti- 
mate trade union movement. Only 
recently the Supreme Court, follow- 
ing its decision in the District of Co- 
lumbia Minimum Wage case, held the 
Arizona Minimum Wage Law un- 
constitutional. The laws covering 
this point now on the statute books of 
other states are there only through 
suferance and will be accorded the 
same treatment as soon as they are 
assailed in court. 

More recently, the Supreme Court 
has held a current rate of wages law 
of Oklahoma to be unconstitutional 
in the case of Connally, Commissioner 
of Labor, vs. General Construction 
Company. The Oklahoma statute 
created an eight-hour day for all per- 
sons employed by the state, directly or 
indirectly, and further provided that 
not less than the current rate of wages 
in the locality where the work was per- 
formed should be paid. A penalty 
was imposed for violation of the law 
amounting to a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $500, or imprison- 
ment for not less than three or more 
than six months. 

The General Construction Com- 
pany was engaged in constructing 
bridges throughout the state, under 
contracts with the state. In this work 
it employed a considerable number of 
workmen, whom it had agreed to pay 
upon the basis of an eight-hour day, 


and the amount of wages so agreed 
upon was agreeable to the employee 
in each case. 

The Commissioner of Labor com- 
plained that the wages paid to la- 
borers was below the current rate 
being paid in the locality and notified 
the company that unless it complied 
with the law he would take action to 
force compliance. The commissioner 
based his complaint upon an investi- 
gation made by a representative con- 
cerning wages paid to other laborers 
in the vicinity of Cleveland, Okla- 
homa, near which town one of the 
bridges was being built. The pay 
rolls of several employers were exam- 
ined and the current rate was estab- 
lished by the commissioner as $3.60 
per diem, the wages in the plants in- 
vestigated varying, however, from 
$3.00 to $4.05 per day. In fixing the 
rate of wages the commissioner 
claimed to be acting under a state 


- statute which imposed upon him the 


duty of carrying into effect all labor 
laws. 

In the territory surrounding the 
bridges there was a variety of work 
performed by the laborers, the value 
of their services depending upon the 
class and kind of labor performed. 
The wages paid and the work per- 
formed were not uniform. 

The construction company sought 
an injunction to restrain the commis- 
sioner from enforcing the law, be- 
cause it claimed that if the law were 
enforced, the company would be 
deprived of its liberty and property 
without due process of law, in viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment. 
The company also claimed that the 
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statutes in question contained no as- 
certainable standard of guilt, for it 
could not be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty what sum consti- 
tuted a current wage in any locality, 
and that the term “‘locality” itself was 
vague and uncertain. 

In the district court an interlocu- 
tory decree was granted the construc- 
tion company and the state appealed. 

The Supreme Court upheld the view 
taken by the lower court, saying that 
the terms of a penal statute creating 
a new offense must be clear enough to 
inform those who are subject to it 
what conduct will render them liable 
to its penalties. 

The court held that a statute that 
either forbids or requires the doing of 
an act in terms so vague that men of 
common intelligence must necessarily 
guess at its meaning and differ as to 
its application violates the first essen- 
tial of due process of law. 

It was said that the question of 
legislative certainty has frequently 
been before the court, in which some 
of the statutes involved were upheld 
and others declared invalid. Gener- 
ally, the decisions upholding the stat- 
utes rested upon the conclusion that 
words or pharses having a techincal 
or other special meaning had been 
employed. 

In the present case, the words 
“current rate of wages’ do not de- 
note a specific sum, but vary from 
time to time and are dependent upon 
the nature of the work done, the 


efficiency of the workmen and othe: 
considerations. These words were 
held not to be simple, but progres. 
sive—from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum, including all between. To di. 
rect the payment of an amount which 
shall not be less than one of several 
amounts, without saying which, is to 
leave the question of what is meant 
incapable of any definite answer in 
the court’s opinion. 

The fault of the statute here under 
consideration lies in the impossibility 
of ascertaining that the legislature 
meant one thing rather than another. 
In construing the term “current rate 
of wages” to mean either the lowest 
or the highest rate, or any included 
therein, would be as likely to defeat 
the purpose of the legislature as to 
promote it. 

The court also recognized that 
there was additional obscurity found 
in the statute by the use of the work 
“locality.” According to it, no one 
could say with definiteness the areas 
which constituted a locality where 
work was done. 

In concluding its opinion the court 
said that the inevitable result was 
that the application of the law de- 
pended upon the probably varying 
impression of juries as to whether 
given areas are or are not to be in- 
cluded within particular localities 
and that the constitutional guaranty 
of due process could not be permitted 
to rest upon a support so equivocal 
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REPORT ON LEGISLATION 


American Federation of Labor Legislative Committee 


Immigration—Various schemes to 
break down the immigration law 
have been introduced in Congress. 
The question has become one of the 
outstanding issues. The greatest 
agitation is for the admission of 
wives and minor children of aliens 
within the non-quota law. At the 
present time the unmarried persons 
under twenty-one years of age, 
fathers or mothers, husbands or 
wives of citizens of the United States 
are given preference within the quota 
law. Relatives of aliens must also 


come within the quota law but are 
not given preference. 

One bill provides that an immi- 
grant under eighteen years of age 
who is the child or stepchild of a 


resident of the United States who 
declared his intention of becoming a 
citizen prior to 1924 can be admitted 
under the non-quota provision. It is 
estimated that more than 600,000 
would be eligible to come in under the 
amendments proposed. The great- 
est pressure has been brought upon 
the immigration committee to open 
the doors to this great number. 

Chambers of Commerce and other 
organizations in the southwest are 
urging the Committee on Immigra- 
tion of the House to permit the en- 
trance of 75,000 Mexicans to work 
at seasonal occupations, particularly 
in the beet-sugar fields. It is also 
proposed to bring in women domes- 
tics under contract for three years. 
If they cease to work as domestics 
they would be deported. 

Another bill would give American- 
born Chinese the right to seek wives 
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in China. They are said to prefer 
the docile Chinese wife to the inde- 
pendent American-born Chinese girl. 

These are only the high spots in 
the efforts being made to weaken the 
immigration law. The American 
Federation of Labor is opposing any 
change in the law whatever unless it 
be to strengthen its provisions. It 
maintains, however, that blood rela- 
tives of aliens also should be given 
preference under the quota law. 

Workmen’s Compensation — The 
Fitzgerald and Underhill bills pro- 
viding for workmen’s compensation 
for the District of Columbia are both 
under consideration by the District of 
Columbia Committee of the House. 
The subcommittee of the latter has 
approved of the bills. 

The main issue is whether a Fed- 
eral compensation fund shall be cre- 
ated or that insurance companies will 
issue compensation insurance. It has 
been pointed out to the committee 
that only one per cent of the money 
collected in Ohio from employees 
was used for administration expenses, 
while in New Jersey of the $43,000,- 
000 collected by insurance companies 
only $18,000,000 was paid in com- 
pensation to the victims of accidents 
in industry. 

The Fitzgerald bill, which pro- 
vides for a Federal fund, is gaining 
supporters every day. 

Convict Labor — Representative 
Cooper of Ohio introduced a bill pro- 
viding that all convict-made goods 
shipped from one state into another 
to be sold shall come under the laws 
of the latter. At the present time 
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states can not pass any legislation 
that will affect interstate commerce. 
The bill, if it becomes a law, will give 
the states the right to legislate on this 
subject. The Committee on Labor 
of the House looks with favor upon 
the bill. 

Constitutional Amendment—The 
Garrett-Wadsworth joint resolution 
proposing an amendment that would 
make it impossible to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States is being 
opposed by many organizations. 

It proposes that as soon as more 
than one-fourth of the states, which 
would be thirteen at the present time, 
vote against the ratification of an 
amendment it is defeated. It has de- 
veloped into such a controversial 
question that it is likely it will not be 
pressed at this session. 

Railroad Bill—The railroad bill, 
which abolishes the Labor Board and 
provides for collective bargaining be- 
tween the railroad employees and 
officials, passed the House and will 
pass the Senate. 

Retirement—The retirement bill, 
which increases the maximum annuity 
of retired Federal employees to 
$1,200, is being held up by the delay 
of The Bureau of Efficiency to report 
on the probable costs of the increase 
in the annuities. 

Coal Legislation—Efforts to have 
Congress enact a law providing for 
some sort of regulation for the coal 
industry have undoubtedly failed. 
The members have discovered that 
they can not enact any legislation pro- 
viding for the fixing of wages of the 
miners or prices for the operators. 
The Supreme Court has decided 
against such laws. 
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Department of Education—Rep. 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appeared in favor of 
the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation but objected to the provisions 
as drawn transferring the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to 
the proposed Department. 

Governmental Reorganization— 
The Smoot-Mapes bill proposes to 
give absolute power to a committee 
consisting of two senators, two repre- 
sentatives and one appointee of the 
President to reorganize the depart- 
ments of the government without re- 
ferring the changes to Congress. 
This is a most dangerous bill as it 
places in the hands of five men all 
the power and authority of Congress 
to reorganize the departments. 

Blue Laws—Several hundred peo- 
ple from outside of Washington ap- 
peared before the District of Colum- 
bia Committee of the House and 
favored the passage of Representa- 
tive Lankford’s bill providing that 
there shall be no amusement of any 
kind or work done on Sunday except 
for “‘works of necessity and charity.” 
Representatives of many organiza- 
tions of Washington citizens and busi- 
ness concerns opposed the bill, as did 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Union meetings 
would be prohibited on Sunday. 

Bread Trust—The Federal injunc- 
tion restraining the organization of a 
bread trust was brought about 
through agitation by representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and other organizations in the Senate 
and House. The debates resulted in 
the Department of Justice applying 
for the injunction. 
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Stop Watch Systems—The Postal 
Appropriation bill was amended in 
the Senate to prevent the application 
of speed-up methods in post offices in 
the larger cities. 

Relief for Longshoremen—A bill 
providing for workmen’s compensa- 
tion for longshoremen and other 
harbor workers has been introduced 
in both the Senate and House. The 
House committee has referred the 
bill to the Attorney General for 
analysis and report on its constitu- 
tionality. 

Lame Ducks —Senator Norris’ 
amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding that Congress shall meet in 
January and the President and Vice- 
President inaugurated in the same 
month passed the Senate and has been 
approved by the House Committee 
on Judiciary. 

_ Miners’ Rescue Stations—A bill 
providing for two experimental and 
rescue stations to be installed by the 
Bureau of Mines in Kentucky is up 
for hearings before the Committee 
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on Mines and Mining of the House. 
Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor called attention 
to the number of explosions that 
have occurred in mines in the last 
two months resulting in a tremendous 
loss of life. They suggested that the 
functions of the Bureau of Mines 
should be enlarged so that it could 
become an educational factor before 
state legislatures to bring about uni- 
form laws for safety. This would 
eliminate the “competitive” objection 
that is so often advanced as a reason 
why safety laws are not adopted in 
certain states. They also urged 
larger appropriations for the Bureau 
to carry on educational work. 

Maternity and Infancy—A bill 
providing for an extension of Federal 
aid to the states in maternity cases 
for two years is now before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
urged its passage. 


ye the past month further study of the Curtis-Reid Bill has raised 
serious doubts as to whether the present provisions of this bill would 
provide adequate safeguards to assure no change in the principles upon 


which administration is conducted and no retarding of activity. 


It required 





many years of educational activity to get proper recognition and provision 
for vocational education in our public school system. Because vocational 
education is vitally important not only to the labor movement but to in- 
dustrial progress and national culture, the A. F. of L. is unwilling to ap- 
Prove a proposal to include the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
under a department of education except upon adequate guarantees for the 
maintenance of present joint control. 
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The Philosophy of Labour, by C. 
De.istE Burns. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


“This is what I have learnt—not 
from books. It is a statement of the 
point of view of manual workers. 

Their point of view is sig- 
nificant, even if the number of 
workers who have acquired it is 
small.’”” Evidently Mr. Burns would 
have us believe that this book arises 
out of his contacts with his “friends 
among the (British) railwaymen, the 
miners, the cotton spinners, the post- 
ofice workers and the elementary 
school teachers,” to whom the book is 
dedicated. But yet it is not the ex- 
position of the point of view pos- 
sessed by the common run of workers 
which Mr. Burns has set down. He 
is careful to admit that. Perhaps 
what he really means is that here is a 
point of view held by some and which 
he hopes will come to be held by all 
workers. 

Their viewpoint is a revolutionary 
one. The old civilization is unsatis- 
factory. That the best that man can 
do with his world is the achievement 
of a society where in the industrial 
countries twenty out of every hundred 
persons live in a state of degrading 
poverty and have not sufficient for a 
healthful physical, let alone mental, 
development, is a travesty on all that 
has been said of the high estate of 
man. That the workers should be 


denied what might be called the luxu- 
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ries of civilization is bad, but that 
those “on whom civilization depends 
for its food and machinery should be 
refused the bare means of rendering 
their services efficient—that is ut- 
terly ludicrous.” 

The giving over of the old to a 
new civilization is therefore neces- 
sary. But this must be more than a 
mere change in the external structure 
of society, something more than the 
nationalization of this and that in- 
dustry. There must come also a 
transformation of mind—a revaluing 
of values. To understand the future, 
therefore, it is necessary to under- 
stand labor, for it is from experiences 
arising out of the doing of work that 
the point of view of the worker is 
formed, and it is this point of view 
which succeeds to dominancy. 

It is an old, old story, but Mr. 
Burns tells it at times brilliantly and 
always interestingly. No, there is 
nothing new in the desire of workers 
for a fuller life. What is new and 
therefore significant is the demand of 
workers for this fuller life. For it 
is not the mere existence of an idea 
that moves the world, but the taking 
up of this idea by a substantial por- 
tion of the race. What then in a 
way is most significant about the 
point of view set forth in this book 
is that the British workers are begin- 
ning to acquire it. That large num- 
bers of them have done so, that many 
others acquiesce in it, is shown by the 




















size and program of the British labor 
movement. 

Mr. Burns ends on a high note— 
in a sort of Messiahic exaltation. “It 
must not, however, be assumed that 
the transformation is indefinitely 
postponed. The right moment may 
not have come, but it is near. Men 
now living will see the transforma- 
tion. The will makes itself felt: The 
Titian is stirring.” 


The World After the Peace Confer- 
ence, by ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Oxford University Press, 1925. 


Mr. Toynbee pictures the years 
before 1914 as being in the grip of 
two powerful forces engaged in a 
titanic conflict for supremacy. 
Nationalism, trying to establish ever 
bigger states in western Europe and 
smaller but more numerous ones in 
eastern Europe, was opposed by 
economic forces trying to bind all 
into one great state. This conflict 
brought with it an ever-changing 
balance between the great powers 
and the smaller states, the balance of 
power in 1914 being held by the 
eight largest members of interna- 
national society. 

But the ebb and flow of the con- 
flict brought a new balance, with a 
partial eclipse of the great powers by 
1920. This partial eclipse was ac- 
companied by an increase in the value 
of world-wide international organiza- 
tions and a decline in the importance 
of continental Europe. Mr. Toyn- 
bee believes that the fact that most of 
the states had a parliamentary form 
of government made it easier for 
them to work together in a league, 
as did the fact that the league actu- 
ally formed respected the traditional 
susceptibilities of sovereign states in 
general, and the great powers in par- 
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ticular. He adds, however, that this 
common tie in the form of a parlia- 
mentary type of government was be- 
ing undermined in 1920 by this same 
titanic conflict. The development of 
industrialism, revolutionary changes 
in transport and communication, and, 
most influential of all, the contact and 
clash of civilizations were all making 
for a new order (or disorder), a new 
balance. The geographic basis of in- 
terests was passing, Byzantine Europe 
was changing front completely, the 
ranks of the Moslem world were 
breaking, and the face of the East 
was being reformed. 

Mr. Toynbee does not pretend to 
say what the new equilibrium will be, 
but he does say that there may be 
reason for trepidation. Past civiliza- 
tions have come and gone and the 
last war may have done more than 
merely make a new balance necessary ; 
it may have made radical changes in- 
evitable. ‘The burning fiery furnace 
(of modern civilization) which had 
been pouring out molten wealth for 
half a century had suddenly become a 
vortex of destruction, and at the be- 
ginning of 1920, when the flames 
were dying down, it was impossible 
to estimate how much of the wealth 
and happiness of Western Europe 
had been consumed,” nor what could 
be rebuilt from the remains. 

The author has pictured sharply 
and accurately the forces at work in 
Europe. While the analysis of 
Russia and the Far East is not as ade- 
quate or as convincing as that of 
Europe and the Near East, the book 
as a whole is an excellent interpreta- 
tion of the forces at play. It is the 


best philosophical interpretation in 
brief compass it has been my privi- 
lege to read. 

RosBINsON NEWCOMB. 
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Seattle, Wash—W. M. Short: 

The final decision of the arbitration board 
with reference to the agreement placed before it 
between the laundry employees and employers 
was settled upon a closed-shop agreement for 
both drivers and inside laundry workers, with 
a four years’ agreement for the inside workers 
and a three year agreement for the drivers, 
with a provision that should any vital changes 
occur in existing conditions, that the agreement 
could be opened on the question of wages. The 
minimum scale of wages for inside workers was 
increased from $16.50 to $17.25 with a propor- 
tionate increase for all other classes and abol- 
ished entirely all apprenticeships which has 
ranged from three to nine months in the various 
departments at a very low scale. The girls now 
start at $17.25 a week. Complete machinery for 
the adjudication of disputes has been estab- 
lished with a conciliation board as the final 
court of appeal with its final decisions binding 
on all parties. This board is to be composed 
of three members of the inside workers’ union, 
three members of the drivers’ union and three 
members of the Laundrymen’s Association. 

The minimum scale for drivers has been 
raised from $25.00 to $30.00 with an increase 
in their commissions and a complete revision 
of the lists and commercial work. Altogether it 
is a satisfactory agreement and will protect the 
industry for the next four years against any 
danger of strike and reestablishes the closed 
shop on a more firm foundation than ever. 

Helena, Mont.—E. H. Manson: 

At the present time the Associated Industries 
and the All Montana Development Association, 
the two organizations in this state that have in 
recent years been most active in opposing 
Labor’s program are practically inactive. The 
Associated Industries is a mere skeleton of its 
former self and is apparently ready to go out 
of business here. 

The All Montana Development Association 
operating itself as its name would apply as a 
booster for the development of the state is the 
most active opponent of Labor’s policies at this 
time. Its work is being done chiefly through 
local chambers of commerce, the bankers’ asso- 
ciations, retail merchants exchange and the 


press, all the time attempting to hide its real 
purpose. Inroads are slowly but surely being 
made upon its influence in the state and it is 
our hope that it will soon be relegated to the 
past as an enemy of labor. The State Feder- 
ation of Labor, city central bodies and local 
unions, keep up a continuous agitation against 
the sale of convict-made goods in the stores. 
Women are partly organized in mercantile, 
hotel and restaurant and cannery industries. 
Steps are being taken to inform them of the 
value of organization and literature intended 
for their enlightenment is being circulated wher- 
ever possible. We hope soon to have all women 
employed in the seed-houses and canneries at 
Bozeman within the fold of organized labor. 
At the present time there is a large surplus 
of workers in Montana and we are advising 
against any coming to this state for employment 
in any line. A large number of workers are 
usually employed at coal mines, lumbering and 
cereal canning during certain seasons of the 
year. Work at the coal mines has been very 
slack all winter and lumbering because of 
weather conditions has been unusually slow. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union 


Chas. Hohmann.—State of employment is fair. 
We are busy renewing our agreements which 
expire May 1. Local unions were organized at 
Superior, Wis., and Eugene, Oreg. Nine deaths 
occurred for which we spent $1,600; $8,705.14 
was spent for our sick and disabled. We have 
219 local unions with a total membership of 
24,648. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union 


John J. Gleeson—State of employment is 
normal. We spent $31,749.00 for the death of 
143 members. We have 951 local unions with a 
membership of 70,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is fair, 
although not improving. Ten deaths occurred 
for which we spent $2,000. We have 39 local 
unions with a total membership of 2,300. 
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—every woman will 
use only Kitchen- 
tested flour. It is the 
only way you can be 
sure every sack will 
always act the same 
way in your oven. 


Why Not Now? 


GOLD 





Kitchen-tested 


The “Kitchen-test”— 


The one sure proof of how 


a flour will act 


BRAND of flour may not always act the 

same way in the oven. Not because it 

is bad. But simply because a flour—al- 

though the same chemically—may still dif- 
fer from time to time in baking results. 


This is the cause of more baking failures 
than everything else combined! 


So a miller has one sure way of knowing 
how each sack of his flour will act for you. 
By “Kitchen-testing” it. By baking with it 
first himself. 

This is the “Kitchen-test” we give to Gold 
Medal Flour. In our own kitchen we test 


samples from each batch by baking with 
them. 


Each sample must bake out in the same per- 
fect way as every other sample. And before 
any flour can leave the mill it must meet this 
rigid test. 

This means that every sack will act exactly 
the same way in your oven. 


And this is why 2 million women use Gold 
Medal Flour regularly. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEDAL FLOUR 




















































International Brotherhood of Foundry 
Employees 
Leonard Holtschult—Employment is slack but 
is improving. Some localities have received 
small wage increases. We have 20 local unions 
with a total membership of 3,500. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—State of employment is 
fair and slowly improvng. We have 69 local 
unions wth a total membership of 5,500. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers 


Ernest Mills—An organization campaign 
is being carried on in Montana and Arizona. 
State of employment is fair and improving. 
Our 2,250 unemployed members received in 
benefits $1,300.00. A local union was organized 
in Oklahoma, making our total number of 
unions $1, with a membership of 10,250. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder—Seven deaths occurred for 
which we spent $1,500. Two new local unions 
have been formed, one in Florida and one in 
California. One thousand members were added 
to our ranks during the month, making our 
total membership 17,000. 


American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association 


Chas. C. Bradley.—State of employment is 
fair and slowly improving. We have 43 unem- 
ployed members at present. We do not pay un- 
employment benefits. A new local union was 
organized at Kearney, N. J. We now have six 
local unions with a total membership of 380. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell——Phil. J. Donahue: 

Our state of employment is normal, with no 
prospects of reducing our working force in 
sight. We have no seasonal occupations. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—M. E. Gars: 

Employment is somewhat slack at present as 
there is not much building. All factories are 
working. 

Huntington—M. L. Sisco: 

There is opposition here to convict-made 
goods. Coal mines are.idle. There are no 


trades for women in this locality. 
Paragould.—J. P. Hamilton: 
There is no move to establish the non-union 
shop plan here, as we are well organized in 
this locality. 


Factories are running steadily; 
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carpentry work is dull, but prospects look bright 
for work in this line this spring. 


Russellville—H. J. Davidson: 

The McAlister Fuel & Iron Company started 
the non-union drive in February of last year. 
About 400 miners are affected and only four 
union men have returned to work in this time. 
The merchants here are very favorable to union 
label goods. There is a field for organizing 
women n the retail clerks’ union. State of em- 
ployment is fair. 


CALIFORNIA 


Jamestown.—James Giambruno: 

Very few women employed in this vicinity. 
The outlook is very good for several large con- 
struction jobs in the near future. There is no 
movement at present here for company unions. 

Los Angeles.—Frank Johnston: 

The arbitration committee of the International 
Typographical Union secured $2.80 per week in- 
crease for men engaged in newspaper work. 
We have 50,000 out of work here, 10,000 of 
whom belong to labor organizations. Marble 
masons and tile setters and helpers are on strike 
which affects many bricklayers and other build- 
ing craftsmen. There is increased, activity in 


_ municipal enterprises. 


Riverside—A. J. Tingleaf: 

Although there has been no increases in 
wages, work in the building trades has im- 
proved. About 200 workers have been laid off 
by the orange packing company and the street 
and water department. A local union of paint- 
ers at Redlands has been reorganized. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Denver is pretty free from non-union shop 
drives, due to the splendid work our labor 
paper is doing. The Colorado Labor Advocate 
has a circulation of fifteen thousand per week. 
We are infested with company unions in cer- 
tain industries but not by yellow-dog contracts. 
Our union manufacturers are cooperating with 
us to the limit in opposing the sale of prison 
goods. We recently drove convict-made goods 
out of a large department store. The garment 
workers have the largest trade union of women 
n Colorado; bindery women next. The retail 
clerks have organized some women wage- 
earners. Employment is slack n most lines, 
especially building and coal mines. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Jerome Jones. 

The International Typographical Union is 
putting on an intensive drive to oganize the 
printing industry here. We are taking steps to 
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have labor problems broadcast and expect 
within a few weeks to make our first talk. 
Women workers in the garment industry are 
organized. But as a rule the women workers 
of the South are slow to organize. Condition 
of employment is very good, especially work in 
the building trades. 


ILLINOIS 


East Dubuque—John T. Quinn: 

There is much unemployment here. No or- 
ganization exists among the women workers. 
Whenever a controversy arises between an em- 
ployer and employees, the employers’ association 
steps in and declares the business is to be con- 
ducted on the non-union shop plan. 

Gillespie —Wm. H. Willard: 

We expect a busy summer here for the build- 
ing trades. Coal mining is our chief industry 
and union agreements are had with the oper- 
ators. 

Greenville.—C. E. Riley: 

Women wage earners are not organized. The 
state of employment is good. Our industries are 
the year around kind. 

Jacksonville —J. W. Achenbach: 

Our local chamber of commerce is making 
efforts to establish the non-union shop here. 
Through shows we are trying to educate the 
public not to use convict-made goods. Women 
workers in three large clothing factories here 
might be organized. 

Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

We have only one garment factory here which 
uses the union label all the time. Women in 
the garment industry are organized, and I be- 
lieve women workers in the laundries might be. 
Employment is steady. 

Taylorville—Edward Myers: 

There is a definite move among operators 
here to control all conditions of mining. Quite 
a few men are being laid off by the operators. 
Efforts are being made to organize the women 
at the silk factory. 

West Frankfort—F. J. Rauback: 

We have a 95 per cent unionized city, and it 
is very improbable that a non-union shop drive 
is contemplated as all our business men are 
very friendly. Yellow-dog contracts are un- 


known in this community. All industries oper- 





ate under strictly union agreements. Manufac- 
turers are opposing convict-made goods. Women 
laundry workers, culinary workers, retail clerks 
and nurses are 100 per cent organized. Stenog- 
raphers and office employees are unorganized. 
We have enjoyed the greatest industrial boom 
in the past six months that we have ever had. 


INDIANA 


South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

The Builders’ Exchange is constantly trying 
to break up organized labor. We are opposed 
to convict-made goods. Women are fully or- 
ganized in two shirt and overall factories out of 
three. While we have no seasonal industries, 
it seems when the Studebaker plant closes 
others follow suit. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—William B. Hammil: 

The yellow-dog contract activity has been re- 
placed by the efforts of the Utilities, Gas, Elec- 
tric, Telephone and Telegraph Companies to 
sell stock to their employees on the customer- 
ownership plan. Women in the bookbinding 
industry are about 90 per cent organized; the 
cooks and waiters are constantly adding women 
members to their ranks. Eight thousand men 
have been idle here this winter. 

Des Moines.—Michael Sherman: 

Six hundred men have been laid off by the 
Swift Company. A local union of painters and 
decorators has been organized. Good results 
have been obtained through the efforts of our 
Promotional League to have union labeled goods 
used. The men belonging to the railroad com- 
pany’s union are losing interest in same. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed. E. Rock: 

There is a constant fight on here by the 
Chamber of Commerce to break up all local 
unions and they have succeeded in destroying 
the central labor union. We have no seasonal 
industries here. Workers in all industries have 
been laid off. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 
There is no real drive for the non-union 
shops in this city. Several shoe factories and 
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Telephone Pre paredness 





or years ago, when this nation 
aring for war, it found the 
Bell 'T: ephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell S sey prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
tomeet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen pany oy wee 
organized to carry to nt the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
comp pager Co noe communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a mili communication 
system of equal effectiveness. 
ie years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the tele nate 
gave to the world a new art. He 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


‘in time of war, the 


tem by which people near at 
ST, and far a could talk to 
one another as if face to face. He 
foresaw a usefulness for the tele- 
phone which could not be achieved 
without innumerable at agg 
inventions and improvements 
him unknown. But not even he Lame 


saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony — gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 


which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the t. 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 
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a box factory have the yellow-dog contract in 
force. State of employment now is good, the 
shoe factories are all busy and it is reported 
that all workers are working and the firms 
have orders for some time to come. More 
shoe firms have taken the boot and shoe label. 
Employment in the building trades is very 
good for this time of the year. Effective 
February 1, the painters and decorators will 
receive $1.121%4 an hour, an increase of 12% 
cents an hour. Steamfitters are now getting 
$1.25 an hour. 

Worcester —Freeman M. Saltus: 

Local unions of taxi drivers, textile workers 
and mailers have been organized and the local 
union of the sheet metal workers was re- 
organized. Educational work is going on fine. 
The Central Labor Union has furnished a 
splendid lecture and reading room in the Labor 
Temple; a library with more than 250 books 
on its shelves and every Wednesday night a 
lecture is held. This movement started slowly 
but is making good progress and it is proposed 
to form study classes in the near future. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—F. T. Hall: 

We are still working state convicts on the 
highways. Efforts are being made to organize 
the retail clerks. Mexican laborers are also be- 
ing shipped in to help on the road work. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—Gus Lawson: 

Vast numbers of men are unemployed at pres- 
ent. The building industry is our only seasonal 
industry. Waitresses could probably be or- 
ganized; women in the garment indastry are 
organized. Our Central Labor Union intends 
to broadcast in the near future. We have 
plenty of yellow-dog contracts but don’t know 
of any concern that compel employees to sign 
them before entering their employ. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin—Lee W. Whitcomb: 

The mills of the International Paper Com- 
pany have been running on the non-union shop 
plan since the strike of 1920. The Berlin mill 
is now running six days a week. The strikers 
are all elsewhere employed. Convict-made 
goods do not conflict with our industries—pulp 
and paper. Employment is very good now with 
very few looking for work. The Brown Com- 
pany, the largest concern in the city and one 
of the largest manufacturers of bleached 
sulphite and kraft paper in the world, has 
engaged efficiency engineers to go through their 
mills. Local organization drives have resulted 
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in bringing the membership of the Cascade 
local to 100 per cent; electrical workers’ local 
has increased its membership 50 per cent and 
the pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers have 
taken in about 75 members. 


Manchester —John L. Barry: 

There is no drive here at present to establish 
the non-union shop—the last attempt was in 
1923 when at the close of the textile strike in 
Amoskeag mills they established a company 
union. So far as I know none of our merchants 
handle prison-made goods. The cigar industry 
is 100 per cent organized; the boot and shoe and 
textile industries are only partly organized. 
There is considerable unemployment in the 
textile, boot and shoe and building trades. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—J. C. Hughes: 

The realtors are giving us some trouble with 
the non-union shop proposition, in which mem- 
bers of the local chamber of commerce are up- 
holding them. Women wage earners are not 
organized in this vicinity, although there is a 
good field for that organization among the 
retail clerks. State of employment is fairly 
good. The building industry is the nearest we 
have to those classed as seasonal occupations. 


NEW YORK 


Auburn—Wm. H. Young: 

Women wage earners are organized in the 
boot and shoe and textile industries, although 
work is very slow in both these crafts at present. 
Painters are asking an increase from 87% cents 
to $1.00 per hour with three-year agreement. 
Work in the building trades is quiet. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hendersonville-—V. W. Russell: 

There is no convict-made goods on the market 
here. Very few women are employed here— 
not over one hundred in the manufacturing in- 
dustry. Some, however, serve as clerks in 
stores. All building trades craftsmen are em- 
ployed and out-of-town workers are constantly 
coming in. This is a summer resort and five 
million dollars’ worth of building is going on. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. C. McFall: 

Business is picking up in all lines. Only 
seasonal industries are mining and of late years 
painting and decorating. 


OHIO 


Columbus.—J. C. Dougherty: 
Women are organized in the garment and 
book-binding industries. There is no drive for 
the non-union shop here and none probable. 
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The defender at the 
gates. Defective raw 
material ‘‘shall not pass"’ 
this alert tester. One 
reason why _ telephones 
are made right. 
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“They shall not pass~ 


ITH this watchword of determination the 

French held back their foe at Verdun. Today 
“they shall not pass” is a watchword equally deter- 
mined in Western Electric telephone making—only 
here it always means “defective materials and appa- 
ratus shall not pass.” 


The acid test 
The coating on a 
telephone must 
prove that it can 


resist corrosion 





Inspection, inspection, inspection is the order of 
the day in this work of making telephones and tele- 
phone equipment. 


From the raw material stage, when strength tests 
and quality tests are rigorously applied, through 
every step of manufacture, a telephone must qualify 
for service—and do so before a chain of critical in- 
spectors. 








. ° ° » A machine imitates the hand, 
This insistence on high standards of lifting and replacing a telephone 


materials and workmanship is Western receiver. An endurance test. 
Electric’s day-to-day part in making 

Bell telephone service the standard of 

the world. 







( 


Back of 
your 
telephone 


western Electric 


1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Snowdrift is wholesome 


The fact that Snowdrift is made en- 
tirely of a pure vegetable oil means that 
it is as digestible as anything can be. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 

















East Liverpool —B. F. Gibbons: 

Women workers are organized in the retail 
clerks. State of employment is poor at this 
time. We have no seasonal industries. 

Findlay—John F. Bunce: 

The retail clerks are putting on a campaign 
to bring in women members. The sugar-beet 
industry is seasonal. All shops are slowed down 
at present. As far as we know our merchants 
do not handle any prison-made goods. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

There have not been any improvements in 
conditions here. Workers have been laid off 
by the railroad. Constant agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union labeled 
goods. Three mines are closed down. The 
Hysilvania Coal Company has a company union 
for its employees 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The retail merchants are cooperating with 
us in opposing the sale of prison-made goods 
and so far as we know none are sold in our 
city. There are no women organized except 
in our label league, with some few in the re- 
tail clerks and the typographical union. Build- 
ing trades craftsmen are looking forward to 
the best season in years. 





Martins Ferry—W. S. Morris: 

The Wheeling Steel Corporation declared for 
the open shop five years ago and many men 
belonging to the Amalgamated Association have 
been on strike against it. The yellow-dog con- 
tract is in force with this concern. 

Mansfield—M. J. Beery: 

Women wage earners are organized in the 
telephone company, the retail clerks and the 
tobacco workers’ organizations. State of employ- 
ment is poor. While we do not have the 
yellow-dog contract, yet verbal requests are 
made of employees by the manufacturers along 
this line. 

Massillon—H. P. Coleman: 

Efforts are being made to discourage the public 
from patronizing Justins Plumbing and Heating 
Company, which has declared for the non-union 
shop in the future. Manufacturers are opposing 
convict-made goods. Employment is norma! and 
prospects good for the future. 

Middletown—Gus Miles: 

A few establishments are trying out the 
“yellow-dog” contracts. A few women are 
organized in the musicians’ local union. 
























OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee.—J. C. Stocking: 

Last spring the local chamber of commerce 
yoted to back the “non-union” shop, but there 
has been no concerted effort to carry out an 
open fight. Through cooperation with the manu- 
facturers we have been able to fight having 
convict-made goods placed on the market here. 
Women wage earners are organized in the 
Culinary Alliance only. The building industry 
is the largest single industry in the city and 
they are about 60 per cent employed. 


OREGON 


Eugene.—H. C. Farley: 

Forced by financial backers, the contractors 
here are out for the non-union shop. This is 
merely to try to forestall increased wage scale 
of carpenters. Unemployment is seasonal only— 
lumbering and fruit growing give about half 
time work. A local union of bakery and con- 
fectionery workers was organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Shenandoah.—T. W. J. Bobbin: 

Efforts to establish the non-union shop ended 
with the settlement of the miners’ strike. Re- 
sults from the Central Labor Union's activities 
to establish the union label here show that more 
goods bearing the label are on merchants’ 
shelves than ever before in the history of 
Shenandoah. The United Garment Workers 
have organized part of the women workers here. 

Wilkes-Barre -—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

There is a definite and partly effective drive 
being made for the non-union shop in this city 
and it is the opinion of labor here that the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs are back of it. A committee from our 
central body is working on the matter of using 
the radio for promoting organization and 
getting better understanding of its purposes. 
Women in the Penn Tobacco Company are 
thoroughly organized; partly organized in the 
clothing, lace and squib making industries. 
Sentiment is favorable for organization of 
women in the silk mills. There are a very 
large number of seasonal industries here and at 
times a great number of people unemployed. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson—W. L. Diffee: 

Efforts are always being made to combat any 
non-union shop drive. We do not have the 
yellow-dog menace here to contend with as we 
are ever alert to this particular situation. Our 
Trades and Labor Council is always working 
against the use of convict-made goods. We 
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have no women’s organizations here at present, 
but efforts are being made to organize them in 
retail clerks, laundry and restaurant unions. 
Our industries run practically the year around 
and employment among the organized is much 
better than among the unorganized. 


TEXAS 


Austin—Robt. B. Gragg: 

The non-union shop movement here is dead, 
and local Chamber of Commerce is on good 
terms with trade unions soliciting their affilia- 
tion. All efforts to work up opposition to 
convict-made goods have failed. A new gar- 
ment factory has opened up and the work of 
organizing the women wage earners is now in 
process. Employment in all trades is rather 
slack on account of severe drouth in this part 
of the state. 

Port Arthur—Henry Maitre: 

Too much labor here at present, due to rumor 
that a ten million dollar program will be put 
on by the Gulf Refining Company. There is 
no truth to this statement and workers should 
stay away. 

Sherman.—R. E. Paschal!: 

There has been very little change in the 
fight on the unions here in the last two years. 
The fight is being waged by the Chamber of 
Commerce working under the name of the Sher- 
man Citizens Welfare Association. No op- 
position to convict-made goods is being made by 
the manufacturers and the central body is not 
getting support on this subject, except from the 
garment workers. Women in the garment in- 
dustry are organized. Work for skilled laborers 
is very good, but we have a surplus of un- 
skilled labor here. 

Teague—T. F. Hamilton: 

Employment is slack in all lines and workers 
are urged to stay away from here. Manufac- 
turers are opposing the use of convict-made 
goods. Labor here makes use of the radio to 
acquaint the public with its aims. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—G. W. Tellison: 

The associated industries are quietly apply- 
ing their methods to foster the non-union shop 
plan here and we are quietly applying ours 
and the consequences are that neither are effec- 
tive. Every effort is being made to foster the 
yellow-dog contract here, even to establishing 
apprentice schools to teach bricklaying, and 
which is used as a bait. Sentiment is favor- 
able here to organize women workers in the 
garment industries. The state of employment 
is poor. 














VERMONT 


Montpelier —Charles H. Reagan: 

As far as I know convict-made goods are not 
handled here. Women workers are organized 
in the telephone company. Work is fairly good 
and about everybody is working that wants 
work, 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 
Through activity of the central body more 
local unions are now affiliated with it. Con- 
tract work in the Norfolk Navy Yard is very 
dull and few are employed. Legislative efforts 
are being made to abolish convict-made goods. 
State of employment is poor in all industries. 
The railway clerks’ union of the Seaboard 
Railway have some women members. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown.—C. R. Boyles: 

The operators here conduct their mining along 
non-union plans. The Grand Theatre has taken 
a stand against stage workers, musicians and 
actors belonging to the labor movement, and 
theatrical people are staying away from it. 
Condition of labor is fair and there is new 
construction work going on in the building 
trades. 


WISCONSIN 


Ashland—J. M. O'Brien: 
The Soo Railroad is trying to push their com- 
pany union with their employees and the shop 
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crafts are trying to have the men remain in 
their union. Work is scarce here. 


Stevens Point.—J. G. Vennie: 

Efforts are being made by the railway shop 
unions to combat the company union of the Soo 
Line Railroad. Employment conditions are 
good. 


WYOMING 


Oakley—William Ball: 

A special committee looks after the interest 
of the union label. Some use is made of the 
radio for broadcasting by labor here. Our 
clerks’ unions have some women members. 
Efforts are being made to organize the musicians. 


CANADA 


Kitchener —Frank Wieck: 

The Pilliner Products, Ltd., has laid off 35 
employees. Our label league is working in be- 
half of the union label. Furniture and rubber 
are our chief industries. 


Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

The Shipping Federation of Vancouver is 
making efforts to establish the non-union shop. 
People here generally are against convict-made 
goods. The radio is used for advancing the 
cause of labor politically at elections; on the 
industrial field we have used it to broadcast 
non-union establishments with good results. 
Women in the hotel, restaurant and tailor shops 
are about 75 per cent organized. State of em- 
ployment is fair. 
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